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FAMOUS BUSINESS TRAILS 


Closely associated with early development 
of the Southwest is the old Natchez Trace. 
It is one of the oldest trade routes, being in 
existence when De Soto came upon it in 
1540. With the passing of Natchez as the 
cotton center of the country, the Trace fell 
into disuse and disrepute. Its historic im- 
portance has been recognized by the Federal 
government which is developing it as a 
national park. 
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In ancient Babylon, the astrologer 
charted the orbits of planets and 
stars which modern men can see « 
instruments... were sO Consciou of | 
harmful effect glare has on vision ¢ itt 
spent their days hidden in sunless 
and emerged only at night. 
Unfortunately, we who live in: 
Century cannot avoid glare by hid 
it. We can only hope that the cam; 
search workers are waging agains ir 
succeed ... and in one important 
ready has! Asa result of more thar 6 | 
experiment, the Kimberly-Clark ( rp 
tion has developed three printin: pa 
whose surfaces help kill light rei 
Important to readers, this news 1s ¢ 
more important to publishers. By 1 
ing the glare of printed pages, the t 
papers—Kleerfect’, Hyfect* and Ro 
not only tend to increase the ey. apy 
of editorial and advertising mess. z¢s 
also decrease the expense of printir 5 th 
For the selfsame process which ma «cs | 





sible their freedom from glare also pro: 
them with a perfect balance of the five 
ities which determine the cost of | 
low cost in their class, high opa 
nomical ink affinity, maximum 
with printing inks, and, for all prac 
poses, identical printing surfaces ont 
sides. Ask your paper merchant for pr 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Es’ 
lished 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; 
cago, 8 S. Michigan Ave.; NowY 
122 E. 42nd St.; Los Ange 
510 West Sixth Stree 
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Next Month 


CaMERON McPuerson, widely known 
sales letter authority, will continue the 
series of articles begun in the current 
issue. Scheduled for August is an un- 
usually interesting instalment on sales 
letters that ring the bell. 


One of America’s best known manufac- 
turers recently completed an investiga- 
tion of filing methods. As a result the 
company has a new filing system which 
has eliminated lost papers and buried in- 
formation. A comprehensive analysis of 
this filing plan will be featured in the 
\ugust issue. 


In a southwestern city two brothers con- 
tinually startle the entire community 
with their retail sales methods. Some of 
the sales achievements are almost unbe- 
lievable. One of our reporters has been 
studying this store for several weeks, with 
the result that we shall publish full details 
of the methods which have made this 
organization the sensation of southwest- 
ern merchandising circles. 


SEVERAL wholesalers have written frankly 
about policies which manufacturers could 
follow to win more cooperation from 
wholesalers. Every reader who is inter- 
ested in increasing sales to wholesalers 
will find something worth while in the 
opinions of these writers soon to appear 
in this, your favorite (we hope) business 
magazine. 
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Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST makes per- 
of anything written, 
in a fraction of 
correc- 


fect duplicate copies 
printed, drawn or stamped 
the usual time. Everything shows 
tions, signatures, stamps, marginal notes. 


No proofreading is necessary—no stencils, 
no plates, no transfers. They're photo copies 

as accurate as a photograph—turned out 
without the use of camera, lens, darkroom 
or special lighting. Just plug the machine 
into any ‘ight socket, and follow the few 
simple instructions. Complete copies come 
from the machine every few seconds—no 
matter how much is on the sheet. 


Simple, Compact, Portable 
Anyone can use it, any place. There are two 
sizes—yet even the largest can be placed on 
an ordinary desk or table. Write, get all the 
facts. Hunter Electro-Copyist is the original 
photo-duplicator . . .« with proved refine- 
ments and features. Free demonstration. 


HUNTER 
ELECT RO- 


Pioneers of Office Photo-Copying 


MAIL COUPON TODAY? 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


O Please mail me _ information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 

© Please have your representative call 

to give a five-minute demonstration, 

PE, vind betes deewetiveeseteiseaarees 


Address 
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(Ewing-Galloway) 
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Wants to Buy Bank Checks 


To the Editor: 

Will you please furnish us with the 
names of some companies that specialize 
in the manufacture of checks and vouch- 
ers?—E. J. Avert, the Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association of 
America. 

Mr. Avert: The Todd Company is one 
of the largest and best known manufac- 
turers of checks and vouchers. The 
Standard Register Company also manu- 
factures checks which are printed in 
gangs and perforated along the edge to 
assure accurate registration. The Stand- 
ard checks, however, are made only to 
fit Standard machines. 

Other good sources for checks and 
vouchers are: De Luxe Check Printers, 
Inc. American Banknote Company, 
Northern Banknote Company and Colum- 
bian Banknote Company. 


Needs Map for Sales Work 


To the Editor: 


We would like to buy maps, both state 


| and sectional, for use by our district man- 
| agers with their salesmen. We are won- 


dering if you can provide us with a 
manufacturer or supplier of a type of 


| map suitable for this purpose.—L. C. Van 


Nest, president, Van Nest Janitor Sup- 
ply Company. 

Mr. Van Nest: For both types of maps 
we recommend the following sources: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company; Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Company. 


Stationery for Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


Some of our salesmen working in thi 
field ask us for stationery. We've bee: 
forwarding our regular office letterhea 
with no imprint or qualifying clauses 
Sometimes we have felt that this was 
opening the door to a possible heavy loss 
or a lot of difficulty if one of these agent: 
should go wrong. A letter of a certain 
character might be dispatched on such 
letterhead which would 
considerable liability. 

Therefore, we would like to supply t: 
these individual agents a letterhead for 
themselves with our name _ appearin: 
thereon which would indicate to the per 
son receiving it that the communicatio: 
was not coming from headquarters offic: 
and as such did not have the full en- 
dorsement that a headquarters communi 
cation would have. At the same time w 
don’t want to put anything on such 
letterhead which would in any way mak« 
the agents feel that they were not bein: 
trusted. 

Any information you can give us 0! 
this point will be greatly appreciated. 
Spencer D. Emprer, Embree Manufac 
turing Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


involve us into 


Mr. Empree: There is a definite liabi! 
ity in furnishing agents or salesmen wit 
stationery which might lead anyone 
believe that the representative was ai 
thorized to make purchases in your nat 
or otherwise commit you. 

It seems to us that the best way 0 
of the problem is to devise a special | 
terhead in which you show plainly th 
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“IM GIVING YO 
UA 
BIGGER TERRITORY, BILL 


“1's a tough assignment, Bill. Get out oF 


AND LONG DISTANCE 
TO HELP YOU COVER IT” 


1 the road and get 


to know your dealers right aw ay. But learn to use Long 


Distance too. - -- When you hit a big town. telephone the 


customers roundabout whom you can 


1 see every trip- 


You'll keep in closer touch and pick up orders that might 


slip away: °° When you're ready t 
phone ahead to the next town for ap 


save a lot of time and a lot of legwork. - 


I’m betting 0” you.” 
e ad a 


, move along; tele- 
pointments. You'll 
.. Go to it, Bill. 


Long Distance puts alert salesmen way ahead of shoe-leather com- 


petition. It’s fast. It’s personal. It multiplies ™ 
With the help of Lone Distance, each man 


an-power- 
can cover 


erritory and fill more order books — more eco- 


nomically — at the present low rates- 
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LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANKS 


AND 3,600 OTHER BANKS 
USE 


Addressoagraph 


TRADE MARK 





HE advantages in accuracy, 

speed, and legibility that make 
Addressograph Methods valuable 
to banks apply with equal benefit 
to manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and other business groups, 
membership organizations, and 
governmental departments. 

Writing names, with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications, is work that is done 
in every business office. And wher- 
ever it is done, there is a definite 
need for Addressograph. 

A complete name, with address, 
number, amount or other informa- 
tion, is written with one swift mo- 
tion by the Addressograph. The 
writing is done from a metal typing 
unit through a ribbon, with or 


without carbon copies, and equals 
the best typewriting. 

Waste of time and money are 
avoided. Costly mistakes are elim- 
inated. Valuable records, on which 
progress depends, are protected 
against fire and water hazards. 
INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your business. A repre- 
sentative near you will be glad to 
explain. Listing in principal city 
telephone directories is ““ADDRESS- 
OGRAPH SALES AGENCY.”’ If you 
prefer, write on business station- 
ery to Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 








Euery Business and Organization can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Elizabeth is your headquarters but that 
the letterheads being used by your field 


men do not originate from your home 
office. One way to do this is to print the 


representative's name in rather large type 
and under it, some such title as “Demon 
strator,” “Sales Representative,” “Dis 
trict Representative” or “District Sale 
Representative.” 


More About Jews in Offices 


To the Editor: 


The article on Jews in business wa 
good, The author was fair; he did no 
sentimentalize, and he had the courage t 
mention right in print the objections tha 
business men have to employing Jews. 

The concern of which I am an office: 
employs about 120 persons. The member 
of the firm happen also to be orthodoy 
Jews. This makes it necessary for us t 
keep our place of business closed o 
Saturdays the year ‘round and also o 
about twelve other days during the vea 
that are Jewish holidays. There are man) 
people of the Jewish faith in New Yor 
City who find it hard to secure jobs be 
cause they also are orthodox and will no 
work on such holidays. We could ver) 
easily have taken the stand here to giv 
these people preference in employment 
Yet, we have not done so, but emplo 
Jews and Gentiles making no discrimin 
tion whatever.—Mi.ron Hermuicn, Vex 
York City. 


To the Editor: 


The article on the “Jewish Question 
Offices” was read with a great deal o 
interest by the writer who has had 
opportunity of studying the question 
first hand, both from the employee's an 
the employer’s point of view. 

In the article, Mr. Dartnell in a re 
strained and commendable manner ha 
endeavored with considerable success t 
present the pros and the cons as the) 
affect the employer who engages per 
sonnel and the employee who is seekin: 
work, It must, however, be pointed ou 
that the arguments advanced against thx 
employment of Jews make use of th 
stock cliches used from time immemori 

It seems to the writer that the re 
basis for discrimination is the hesitanc’ 
on the part of many people for associat 
ing with other people who are in an 
way marked as being different from them 
Thus, if we happen to meet an acquail 
tance on the street who is particular! 
loud in his speech we try to cross tir 
street before he sees us or else cut sho: 
the conversation quickly. 

We endeavor to justify our prejudic 
by finding a formula to cover ourselvé 
The Jew is this, the Jew is that, he doe 
this thing or he doesn’t do that. 

Actually, of course, the Jew cannot 
classified any more than can the Fren 
man, the German, the Swede, or ev« 
the American. To condemn a whole rac 
because we happen to encounter one 
two members of that race who don 
measure up to our high standards is 
logical as refusing to eat apples becau: 
we once found one which was rotten 
Epwarp RosennanL, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES... 


| JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
uxuries, promotes extravagance, 
viles up debt and contributes to 
9 prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
f all retail purchases, which is 
not at all crue. 


| believe it is my duty as head of a 
iational organization, with 4,500 
emploves, specializing in financing 
nstalment sales, to tell you the 
cruth about John Jones—sound in- 
talment buyer —and to offset much 
nisinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 
perity. Depressions are caused 
when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
ffin much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buving 


\ symbolical name, not that of any person. 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of toral estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 


retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 


about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all rerail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
all instalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 


tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the drop in instalment sales, causes and 


prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 


depression, need not Cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day's luxuries today’s necessities. 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 
find that John Jones— sound instal- 
ment buyer —is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
\merican life. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Factoring and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 






Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


22. 
c 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 
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HE greatest revolution in 
the history of American 
business has just taken 
place, although few of us 
yet realize what happened. 
When Congress passed the 
Wage and Hour Law it 
signed the death sentence 
of the system of free com- 
petition in free markets. In 
its place a new system of 
controlled wages, rigid 
prices, regulated produc- 
tion and planned distribu- 
tion is to be established. A 





labor administrator, sev- 
eral hundred control 
boards and a more potent Federal Trade Commission 
will take the place of the law of supply and demand, 
which has been suspended by government edict. The 
new control machinery avoids the great pitfall of the 
old NRA. It does not legalize price-fixing of the vicious 
NRA type. It will be made effective by supporting 
laws which already have been passed: The Wheeler- 
Lea Act, expanding the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission; the Robinson-Patman Act, making the 
Federal Trade Commission the arbiter of competitive 
trade practices; the Miller-Tydings Act to legalize 
retail price-fixing, etc. These laws all have different 
names, but they all have one aim—the regulation of 
business by the state. The Wage and Hour Law com- 
pletes the pattern. So here we are. Let’s take a look 


around and see where we are going. 


$500,000 for Propaganda 

One of the first things that will be done is to “sell” 
business regulation to the American voters. For that 

S 
purpose Congress appropriated $500,000. The stage 
is set for the biggest “fact” finding expedition in po- 
litical history. Propaganda will seek to convince the 
. Ss 


6 


public that big business cannot be trusted; that 

must be watched by a policeman and told what 

can do and what it cannot do. And the people wi 
believe it. Fer the people love a fight more than an, 
thing else and they need somebody to crucify for t! 
business depression. So they will put the finger « 
business ; especially big business. And they will demar 
that this Public Enemy No. 1 be strait-jackete: 
Whether this propaganda will succeed in keepin, 
America safe for the New Deal remains to be see: 
But one thing is sure: Anti-business feeling will | 
so influenced that no matter which party wins t! 
election, there can be no return to free competitio 
His Majesty, the American Citizen, is going to aris 
on his hind legs and howl for more and more regula 
tion of wages, of hours, of prices and of profits. An: 
His Majesty, having tasted power, will get what 

wants. So we might as well make up our minds tha 





we are facing an era of increasing government co! 
trol. History shows that when you regulate one thing 
or start to control one industry, you soon ha 
to extend control in other directions, until final 
there is complete state control such as we had during 
the war. So let us not kid ourselves about this gover: 
mental control of business being temporary. Barring 
a Supreme Court upset, it is here to stay regardless 
of which party is in power at Washington. 


Waste in Distribution 

One of the first things to be taken apart by ¢! 
investigators, who will “sell” the country this n 
economic system, is the high cost of selling. There 
be a great fanfare of trumpets about this. The inves 
gators will show how greedy business men exploit | 
poor consumer in their lust for profits. It will 
brought out with tireless repetition how it costs mo 
to distribute the products of the factory and the farn 
than it costs to produce them. It will be shown hi 
the money paid to salesmen and sales managers is 
economic waste; how the people are gypped by hig! 
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pressure salesmen; how multiple competition at the 
point of sale increases the prices that people must 
pay ; how there are too many dealers and distributors 
and why these should be licensed. And then, of course, 
there will be a big stir about the wanton fixing of 
prices by trade associations. It will be brought out 
that competitors get together in secret meetings held 
behind closed doors in the dead of night, and decide 
what the prices shall be for the industry. It will be 
shown how competitors conspire to regulate returned 
goods practices; how they set up discount schedules 
and in fact stop at nothing to squeeze a few more 
pennies out of the poor consumer. It will be a damning 
indictment. And the public, who doesn’t know what 
business is all about anyway, will clap its hands with 
glee. Here standing on the block is Public Enemy No. 1. 
Business. Regulate it until there isn’t anything left to 
regulate. That will be the verdict of the mob. 


The Wheels Begin to Grind 


Then four months later, when the new machinery 
has been set up, the grinding process will begin. The 
Federal Trade Commission, clothed with more au 
thority than any trade body in the world, will call 
conferences in every industry. Competition will be 
bridled. Those things which under the old NRA codes 
were found “against the public interest” will be taboo. 
Those who wish to start in business may be required to 
get a license from the Federal Trade Commission. 
Thus the Commission will become the hub of the whole 
system of planned economy, and acting with the Labor 
Department will have authoritarian power. For a 
while at least there will be so many rules and regula- 
tions coming out of Washington aimed to control 
business, and especially selling activities, that it will 
take a corps of Philadelphia’s best lawyers to keep 
abreast of them. It will probably be a terrible mess 
for a while. But at its worst it probably will be better 
than the government regulation business has to accept 
in Germany and Italy. After all it is the job of man 
agement to take the rules as we find them and turn 
them to the advantage of our business. The unfortu- 
nate thing about the kind of planned economy that 
we are heading into, is that not even the maker of 
the rules knows what the rules mean. Witness for ex- 
ample the Federal Trade Commission’s attempts to 
intangle the Robinson-Patman Act. That shows how 


a law that hurts selling hurts business. 


What Can We Do About It? 


One thing that business men can and should do is 
to band together in order to guide effectively the regu- 
lations which will be promulgated. It was my personal 
experience during the NRA that few politically ap- 
pointed administrators and commissioners understand 
the practical operations of business. For example, 
nearly all the codes contained a clause forbidding 
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selling below cost. I have yet to meet a code adminis- 
trator who knew what “below cost” really meant. They 
usually got lost in the allocation of overhead and the 
determination of selling costs for varying sized orders. 
Very few members of trade associations have depend- 
able figures on selling to different groups of customers. 
In the new set-up it is to be hoped that practical men, 
rather than lawyers and professors, will be employed 
as administrators. But in any case there is a wide-open 
opportunity for spokesmen of organized groups of 
executives to appear at hearings. They can present 
facts which will cause the rule-makers to realize what 
is practical and what is not. In the final analysis, the 
good or the harm, which will come out of this great 
experiment, depends more upon the manner in which 
the law is applied than upon the law as it stands on 
the statute books. The way to get practical, construc- 
tive regulation is to have representatives there when 
the rules are being formulated. You can’t do this 
alone, but you can through organization. 


Selling Finds Its Voice 


So it seems that the kind of regulation we are going 
to get will depend upon our ability to interpret sell- 
ing to government. The pressure of the labor group 
at the present time affects the rulings of the Nationai 
Labor Relations Board. The pressure of the American 
Legion put over the soldiers’ bonus. Recognizing this, 
small business men are rapidly organizing what will 
probably become the greatest pressure group of all, 
and one able to control more votes than any other 
group in Washington. But that is in the future. The 
immediate need is for a group of business technicians, 
especially men familiar with the marketing problems 
of industry, to go into action at once and represent 
the sales side of business in the hearings soon to be 
held, and as far as possible to guide the thinking of 
those who will make the new regulations. Fortunately 
we have such an organization on the job. It was or- 
ganized during the heydays of the NRA. For three 
years it has been gathering strength and momentum. 
Today it has enrolled 4,000 sales organizations. These 
4,000 sales organizations represent more than 500,000 
salesmen and distributors. These 500,000 salesmen 
and distributors in turn are in close personal contact 
with several million buyers and business men. Within 
a year it is likely that this organization will have 
doubled its membership. And as it grows its power 
to make itself heard in Washington, and in the state 
legislatures, grows with it. The name of that organiza- 
tion is the National Federation of Sales Executives. 
It is not a lobbying organization. It has no political 
ax to grind. But it does have a very definite interest in 
shaping the forthcoming regulations along sound and 
constructive lines. To that end it invites the support 
and cooperation of every business executive. If you, 
are in sympathy with this program, I shall be glad to 


o.0., A. 


hear from you. 
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Burrou éhs 
DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


FOR PAYROLL AND 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECORDS 


At one writing, this new low-priced Burroughs 
Desk Bookkeeping Machine produces pay 
check (or pay envelope), employee's statement 
and a record of the employee’s earnings and 
deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, subtracts 
credits and extends the new balance, this 
modern Burroughs posts any ledgers, writes 
monthly statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


FOR ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut Keyboard 
provides the fastest method for listing, add- 
ing and subtracting amounts. Subtraction 
is as fast and easy as addition. 











* £50 


PLUYEE’s t 
FARNINGS AND DEDL, TION. 


Large concerns find that certain accounting 
jobs in different departments can now be 
mechanized at extremely low cost with this 
new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them the ad- 
vantages of complete machine record-keeping 
with a minimum investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative show you, in 
your own office and on your own work, what 
these savings can actually mean to you. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 





| 
| Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

6127 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

| Send me your folder describing the new Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping 
Machine. 


Name 
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Where Can We Turn 
Immediate Sales? 





Experiences of six companies which hitched their sales 
wagons to one or more of the current trends and move- 
ments are described in this article. They found new ways 
to keep plants busy and workers steadily employed 





A Report by Members of 
The Dartnell Editorial Staff 


FURNITURE factory was 
than half idle, with 
cnough orders to run only a few 
weeks more. It looked as if a com- 


more 


plete shutdown, with all the result- ° 


int tragedy of unemployment for 
the workers, was inevitable. Form- 
‘ly this plant had always received 
large orders each year from a cer- 
tain big distributor. But orders 
from this source had grown smaller 
ind smaller. The distributor claim- 
ed that the goods were not selling. 
The factory owner visited the 
big distributor, told him of his 
light and the plight of his work- 
rs. Both agreed that it would be 
00 bad to shut down the plant. The 
manufacturer was frank in saying 
that if it came to a complete shut- 
down the plant would, in all like- 
‘thood, never open again. 
“Your line isn’t selling well any 
iore. We have had it checked over 
by our stylists and they report the 
style and designs to be good. We 
‘snow the quality is there. The only 
thing that is preventing your goods 
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from selling is price. If we could 
reduce prices to a figure the con 
sumer really wants to pay we could 
buy twice as much from you.” 
The distributor 


sales records and learned that h 


consulted his 


had bought eight thousand furni 
ture suites from the manufacturer 
during the 1937 season. Each had 
been sold to the consumer for 
$69.95. Heavy pressure had been 
required to dispose of the eight 
thousand sets before the season 
ended. 

The manufacturer agreed that 
with a larger order he might be able 
to reduce prices, but when the dis- 
tributor named a figure of $41.85 
as the possible selling price the 
manufacturer said such a price was 
ridiculous. 

“Go back home and talk to your 
sources of supply,” the buyer said. 
“Find out what it would cost to 
produce twenty thousand sets in 
stead of eight thousand. See if 
the larger volume will enable you to 
cut costs; figure a smaller profit to 


to Find 


yourself, Spread the same overhead 
you charged against eight thou- 
sand over twenty thousand. 
Streamline your production meth- 
ods. But mind you, take nothing 
out of the value of the sets.” 

Back to his plant went the manu- 
facturer, full of doubts and fears. 
To reduce prices in face of the fact 
that he was making no profits 
seemed aimost insane. But he called 
in production men and they began 
to figure ways of saving money. He 
called in suppliers and put his 
problem to them. Materials for 
these sets had always been cut in 
runs of two hundred each, and all 
the assembling and finishing done 
in this quantity. They decided that 
with an order for twenty thousand 
suites they would be justified in 
cutting two thousand pieces of ma- 
terial at once, concentrating pro- 
duction of this one group of items. 


other economy 


By discovering 
measures and taking a small mar- 
gin of profit they were able to meet 
the price suggested by the big dis- 
tributor. He placed the order for 
twenty thousand sets. 

When the final details of the 
order were completed the manufac- 
turer called in his workmen and 
talked with them. He told them of 
the big order he had taken just to 
keep them busy. 

“T am not going to ask you to 
take a cut in wages,” he said, “but 
I am going to tell you that we stand 
to lose our entire working capital 
if our production costs on this 


order are higher than we estimated. 
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Begun by Nash-Kelvinator, 
tried out and tested in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade is rapid- 
ly increasing sales in many 
communities where manufac- 





The National Salesmen’s Crusade—A Sales Maker 


turers, wholesalers, retailers 
and civic bodies join hands to 
promote action on the cru- 
sade’s slogan “Sales Mean 
Jobs.” Ten calls a day by co- 
operating salesmen is the 
keystone of the campaign. 
Rousing meetings in New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee 
have been broadcast to meet- 
ings in many other cities. 
Buttons, window cards, ban- 
ners and other promotion 
materials used are not copy- 
righted and may be produced 
locally by interested groups. 


The Crusade is creating new 
business and putting men to 
work everywhere. Executives 
may find a real stimulant to 
their business by joining this 
fast stepping movement. 








Should we suffer losses on this order 
it is almost inevitable that this 
plant will be forced to close per- 
manently. I know every man here 
will do his level best to help pro- 
duce this order at a profit.” 

All this happened some months 
ago. The sets are now selling rapid- 
ly. The manufacturer is earning a 
reasonable profit—more than he 
hoped to earn. The distributor is 
moving the merchandise much 
faster than he anticipated. More 
than two hundred carloads of 
freight have moved as a result of 
this one order, Workers are hap- 
pily and profitably employed in a 
plant which had been on the verge 
of shutting down. A larger order 
from the same big distributor for 
the 1938 buying season is an imme- 
diate prospect. 

Some competitors of this manu- 
facturer are damning him up one 
side and down the other for not 
upholding the industry’s price 
structure. Their plants are running 
at less than half capacity. They 
are losing money. He is earning a 
profit. 


Now here is another case, slight- 
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ly different. A mid-western foundry 
ran out of business not long ago. 
Officials of the company were fran- 
tically searching for business which 
did not seem to exist. Someone sug- 
gested that they look at old jobs 
they formerly produced, and see if 
some old product could not be re- 
vived. It seemed trying. 
They found tools and dies and pat- 
terns for making a tank heater 
which once had sold profitably. No 
one could remember exactly why 
production had stopped on this 


worth 


item. 

They decided this product had 
enough obvious merit to warrant a 
trial selling campaign. A small 
sales organization was brought to- 
gether and a sales plan worked out. 
In brief the plan is this: Sell one 
heater to one dealer in a town, do 
not sell him a second heater until 
he sells the first one. Just the re- 
verse of the usual “loading” proc- 
ess where a dealer is required to 
buy a quantity to obtain a dis- 
count, or to protect his town or 
county against competition. 

With this as a talking point, 
“We will not sell you more than 


one of these heaters at a time, 
salesmen found no difficulty selling 
a dealer in every town they visited 
The dealers applauded the idea 
showed their appreciation of th 
manufacturer’s desire not to ove: 
load them by selling their heaters 
and ordering another. This sp 
cialty is keeping the plant going 
when it would have been close 
without it. 

In every trend of the times, i 
every new hobby or fad, in ever: 
new activity of the public, we fir 
sales opportunities. Typical of t! 
way in which sales can be made t 
ride along with current publi: 
activities is the experience of a 
eastern luggage manufactur 
Noting that hundreds of peo 
carried small zipper bags to t! 
beaches, on fishing trips and oth 
outings, this manufacturer decid 
that hardware stores would off 
an excellent outlet for a moderat 
priced zipper bag. Because so mar 
people visit a hardware store f 
supplies before going on any ki 
of an outing, he reasoned th 
hardware merchants could sell 


quantity of his bags. 
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He knew that it would be diffi- 
cult to induce 
chants to tie up any large sum of 
money in a stock of luggage items. 


hardware mer- 


So he worked out an assortment of 
three sizes, three materials and 
three prices. The bags were planned 
to retail at $1.00, $1.49 and $1.95. 
With an assortment of three dozen 
bags comes a free wire rack for 
floor display purposes. These items 
now are selling well, opening a new 
market for the manufacturer who 
worked out the plan. 

Hooking up with a_ popular 
trend is one of the surest ways to 
win a quick sales increase. There is 
a raging passion today for premi- 
ums with merchandise. You may 
obtain a free pottery teapot with 
two packages of a popular brand 
of tea. Buy a pound of sausage of 
a well-known brand and you find it 
packed in a colorful bowl suitable 
for re-use in the kitchen and dining 
room. You can buy a combination 
package of a current mystery novel 
and a box of candy. With three 
labels of a popular dog food you 
may obtain an identification tag 
for your dog. With a package of 
soap you may obtain a “piece of 
lovely pottery.” With coffee cou- 
pons you can get almost anything 
from a spoon to a Charlie Mc- 
Carthy doll. With hundreds of 
other products, through outright 
premium offers as well as combina- 
tion deals, and from the hundreds 
of deals and offers which fly 
through the air over the radio 
broadcast waves, there is a tremen- 
dous quantity of goods being made 
to be given away or sold at price 
reductions. Some of the orders for 
these goods run into gigantic quan- 
There 


worth the investigation of any 


tities. is a market here 
manufacturer of popular priced 
toys, kitchen or household articles, 
pocket pieces, souvenirs, costume 
jewelry, ete. 

Right now a certain manufac- 
turer of jewelry is planning an 
addition to his plant because he has 
kept in tune with trends. Noting 
that many men wore light colored 
trousers in summer he conceived 
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G. W. Mason, president, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, and Fred W. Sargent, 
president, Chicago and North Western Railway, discuss progress of the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade at a recent luncheon meeting sponsored by Nash-Kelvinator 


the idea of a reversible belt and belt 
buckle. His plant has been busy all 
spring turning out these reversibl 
belts and buckles—dark on one 
side, light on the other. 

This jewelry maker once made 
costly, expensive, high-priced jew- 
elry. Suddenly he woke up to the 
fact that people were not buying 
costly personal adornments any 
more. At least not in quantities 
that enabled him to earn a profit. 
He could have sat back and moaned 
about present conditions, the lack 
of good taste among the great 
folly 
of buying jewelry that would not 


American public, and the 


last a lifetime. There were jewelry 
manufacturers who did exactly 
that. But he turned his plant to 
making costume jewelry in line 
with current trends at prices peo- 
ple were willing to pay. He en- 
larged his plant during the previ- 
ous depression and is enlarging it 
again in this one. He is making 
greater profits than ever before. 
His precious jewelry department is 
in one corner of his new plant. 
back the Hess 


Some _ vears 


Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany, whose business was largely 
seasonal, ran into slack times. Vari- 
ous executives were asked to submit 
ideas for something to make and 
sell which would even out the sea- 
sonal slumps in their business. A 
medicine cabinet was suggested. Al- 
though a far cry from grain dryers, 
furnaces and similar equipment 
which was the company’s chief line, 
a few medicine chests were made 
and turned over to the salesmen for 
trial. The line went well. Today the 
medicine chest division of the com- 
pany is running neck and neck 
with the other two divisions and at 
times when heavy goods sales have 
been light the medicine cabinet di- 
vision has been the largest of the 
business. 

Here are a few trends, every one 
of which has sales significance to 
many different industries, and some 
of which have not been fully ex- 
ploited by manufacturers who 
might profit by them. 

1. The trend to put more and* 
more service employees in colorful 
(Continued on page 47) 


uniforms. 
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Cold Storage Lockers—A New Industry 


With an investment of $30,000,000 in 3,000 local plants 
the business of renting cold storage locker space to con- 
sumers is creating new markets for equipment and 
promises to have a profound effect on many industries 


BY LOIS VAN RENSSELAER 

















1. Above: Built especially for the purpose, many cold 
storage locker plants resemble this brick one at Peru, 
Indiana, which is neat and modern both inside and out 


2. Above Right: Slaughtered animals are trucked to the 
door of the plant, loaded on a track, weighed on the 
track scale and tagged with the name of owner and date 





3. Right: First aged in a chill room at about 33 degrees, 
meat is then brought to a cutting room where it is sliced, 








wrapped and stamped with identifying information 





geen growing baby of the 
business family in rural Amer- 
ica today is the cold storage locker 
infant. Only about six years old, 
its growth has been reported in 
twenty-one states. Today, busi- 
ness men are having to recognize it, 
either as competitor or associate, 
depending on their attitude. 
Development of this new middle- 
man, the retailer of freezing tem- 
peratures, has caught the imagina- 
tions of patrons, appealed to rural 
business acumen. It started in a 
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small way in vegetable and fruit 
regions along the West Coast and 
has moved progressively eastward. 
Today it is most widespread in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the Corn 
Belt, and indicates a spread to the 
East and South. 

Although still in rompers, the 
infant boasts of some three thou- 
sand commercial plants which rent 
more than one million lockers and 
represent an investment of thirty 
million dollars. 


The idea originated in Centralia, 





Washington, in 1917, when an ice- 
plant owner did a favor for a friend 
in storing a few pheasants for him. 
Not knowing what to do with the 
birds, he dropped them into a can 
of water, froze them solid. When 
the hunter thawed them out, he was 
delighted to find them as juicy as 
when killed. This success brought 
a shower of similar requests. Soon 
the ice plant owner built a separati 
storage room, charging a_ small 
sum for space. Later he built a 
special locker plant equipped with 
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boxes that held about 150 pounds 
of meat each. He realized that a 
side line, started to cut overhead, 
had developed into a business that 
stood on its own feet. 

Some ten years after this first 
venture, the Walla Walla Dairy- 
men’s Association permitted farm- 
ers to freeze produce and rabbits 
in their butter-storage room. 
Again the idea proved successful, 
and not only did the association 
build special quarters, but two 
other plants opened their doors. 

At first used chiefly by farmers 
for preserving their home-killed 
meats, some fruits and vegetables, 
the plants now attract many ur- 
ban patrons. It is variously re- 
ported from over the country that 
between 50 and 90 per cent of 
locker patrons are rural. But more 
and more urban families are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to 
have quality food at low price. 
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What is sauce for the farmer 
is sauce for the city man, it seems. 
For instance, in Walla Walla, 
Washington, a city of 16,000 in 
habitants, there are 1,400 lockers 
in which farmers and city dwellers 
freeze and store meat, fruits, 
vegetables and dairy products. In 
Sioux City, Iowa, city of 79,000, 
is reported a locker plant of 4,000 
lockers, 50 per cent of which ar 
rented by farmers, the rest by city 
families. And so it goes in other 
areas. 

As one man said, a cold storage 
locker is “a safe deposit box” kept 
in a room with a temperature near 
These lockers 
holding about 250 pounds cach, 
rent from $7.00 to $12.00 a year, 
with $10.00 a good average. Here 


families may freeze and store food 


zero. Fahrenheit. 


supplies grown at home or bought 
when prices are low. Meats, poul 
try, butter, lard, fruits and vege 


tables are stored for as long as a 
locker 


units now in operation in twenty- 


year in the hundreds of 


one states. Tickled as a child with 
a panda toy are locker patrons 
over the fresh, tender meat from 
their lockers. 

To visit a freezer-locker plant is 
a novelty to most people. General 
plan of all plants is much the same. 
In addition to a waiting room and 
a small machine room, are four 
rooms of varying size. These are 
commonly called the cutting room, 
chill room, freezer room and locker 
room. All are heavily insulated and 
fitted with 


doors. 


weighty refrigerator 


Into the chill room the meat 
after 
Meat is aged here for 


animals go immediately 


butchering. 
a specified time at a steady tem- 
perature of around 33 degrees F. 
Here may be stored lard and dairy 


products until (Continued on page 45) 





5. Lower Left: 


4. Left: Now the meat proceeds to a quick-freeze room 
where it remains 24 hours at 12 to 20 degrees below zero. 
This view is from the Yorkville, Illinois, storage plant 


In the locker room the packaged meat, 
now hard as brick-bats, is piled into individual lockers for 
which only the renters and plant manager have keys to fit 


6. Below: Home-raised and home-grown meats, fruits 
and vegetables are frozen and stored in locker plants until 
the housewife reclaims the products for tempting meals 





Please 
Keep Door 


Closed 
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The most unpleasant duty in business 
is to dismiss a valued employee; but 
when it is necessary, do it in a way 
that reflects credit on the company 


LLOWING the usual two-week 
vacation with pay for all em- 


ployees, one of the biggest mail- 
order houses announced in June 
that all employees would also take 
vacation 


a week’s “voluntary” 
without pay. This was done to 
eliminate the necessity of longer 
lay-offs of large numbers of em- 
ployees in departments where vol- 
ume was slack. Reports indicate 
that, aside from a small amount of 
inevitable grumbling, employees 
accepted this small reduction in 
their earnings gracefully and with- 
out complaint. 

In this company there are cer- 
tain departments which are season- 
ally busy, and other departments 
which have enjoyed heavy sales as 
a result of summer flyer business ; 
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When You Must Cut Salaries 
Or Dismiss Employees 


by switching workers from one de- 
partment to another as the need 
arises, it has been possible to main- 
tain employment on a fairly even 
keel. 

Another large company which 
recently announced wage revision 
Electric and 
Con- 


cerning this reduction the com- 


is Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company. 
pany’s statement reads: 

“The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company has an- 
nounced a readjustment of em- 
ployees’ salary rates effective June 
1. The new level will be 90 per cent 
of present salary rates. 

“The revision will affect 13,000 
salaried employees, including all 
executives It does not apply to 
hourly paid employees, many of 
whom have already received reduc- 
tion of income through reduced 
hours of work. 

“The change in base rates willnot 
change the operation of the West- 
inghouse Wage and Salary Plan. 
By this plan all employees in good 
times receive additional compensa- 
tion each month based on the aver- 
age earnings of the company for 
the preceding three months. 

“The announcement to em- 
ployees, made by George H. 
Bucher, president of the company, 
is as follows: 

‘Tt has always been Westing- 
house policy to maintain its salary 
base rates equal to or above the 
rates for similar work paid by 
other representative companies in 
the same ‘community. 

“‘With changes in community 
levels, it becomes necessary from 
time to time to adjust salary base 
rates. 

* ‘Tn the light of present general 
downward changes of levels in the 
community and in the light of the 
fact that our volume of incoming 
business is below that of a year 


ago, it becomes necessary to mak« 
an adjustment in salary base rates. 

**From June 1, 1938, all salary 
base rates are accordingly ad 
justed to 90 per cent of present 
base rates, with the resultant figur: 
corrected upward to the nearest 
multiple of $5.00. 

**The Westinghouse Wage and 
Salary Plan will operate on the new 
base rates herein established.’ ” 

A number of executives who co 
operated with the editors in a 
recent study of current salary 
trends revealed similar sentiments 
concerning share-the-work pro 
grams. They believe that sharing 
the work is a sound and workabk 
policy so long as it does not involve 
a reduction of more than 25 pe: 
cent in hours and earnings. When 
and where it is necessary to reduce 
work more than this amount they 
believe that it is time to begin to 
eliminate employees. 

When it is necessary to separat 
employees from the payroll, with- 
out any definite idea as to when 
they may be rehired, there is al 
ways a certain amount of discon 
tent and gossiping among othe: 
employees. To minimize this as 
much as possible one personnel ex 
ecutive suggests that it is a good 
plan to explain to all employees 
who are being dismissed that they 
will be given preference in re-em- 
ployment, and where possible to 
continue employee benefits (if any) 
during the period they are sepa 
rated from the payroll. One com 
pany goes so far as to announc: 
that all employees who are tempo 
rarily dismissed will lose no senior 
ity, will be given preference in 1 
employment, and that for a period 
of one year they will be considere«| 
as employees, with the privilege o! 
borrowing from the company’s un 
employment fund. In one well 
knowncompany (Continued on page 48 
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Letters That 
Fall Down 
And Go Boom 


BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


THOUSAND ssales_ executives 

met in the Stevens Hotel the 
other day to launch the National 
Salesmen’s Crusade. Back of the 
crusade there is a very simple, but 
very effective idea. This idea is that 
“Sales Mean Jobs.” As this is 
being written a hundred thousand 
salesmen all over the country have 
picked up this slogan and are using 
it effectively to close business which 
up to a few weeks ago scemed al- 
most impossible to get! 

Here we have a perfect example 
of injecting a new idea into a sell- 
ing situation, and going to town 
with it. To be sure this example 
cited has to do with personal sell- 
ing. But it might well be applied to 


letter salesmanship too. I venture. 


the opinion that we all have oodles 
of prospects on our list who should 
buy from us, but for some mysteri- 
ous reason, which they themselves 
don’t even understand, they are 
going to wait and sce. It is a safe 
bet that many of those wait-and- 
see folks have the money to buy, 
or have the credit, but they hear so 
much recession talk that they are 
numb. If in some way you could 
bring home to these buyers the 
blunt fact, that when they hold up 
orders they are keeping people out 
of jobs, they might act. That is one 
way you might get more pull into 
your letters, if they have what one 
old-timer called “an all-gone feel- 
ing” around the dotted line. 
Another thing you might try, if 
you are not too well satisfied with 
results, is to start off by asking the 
prospect to (Continued on page 38 ) 
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Ten Aids to Better Dictation 


Walk around, look out the window and dictate with 
your back turned. This makes a stenographer earn 
her money straining to hear you. 


. Light up a big black cigar and dictate with it in the 


corner of your mouth. Practice will enable you to 
blow smoke right in her eyes without even seeming 
to try. She will love this. It helps enunciation too! 


Wait until you begin to dictate before you look up 
notes, supporting correspondence, previous letter and 
prices. Your stenographer will love scampering 
around the office trying to find things in a hurry. 


In the middle of every letter stop dictating to tell the 
girl all about what you did last night. This will add 
to the pleasure of her work and so confuse her that 
she will be unable to tell where you stopped bragging 
and where you began dictating. 


Always dictate in full. Never give your secretary 
credit for having brains. Never trust her to write the 
simplest letter. She might do it better than you can. 


. Remember that any secretary worth her salt is clair- 


voyant, a mind reader and a magician. Demand that 
she produce “those papers” you misplaced last month 
immediately. This will make a jitterbug of her. 


. At least once daily think up a big word (it doesn’t 


matter if you cannot spell it). This will make your 
secretary think you are a big shot, especially if you 
dictate it in the right off-hand manner. 


Call in your secretary seven or eight times a day and 
give her hurry-up notes without permitting her to 
use her shorthand book. This will make you seem oh 
so very busy and important. It will also prevent her 
from doing good work. 


Say “Oh,” “Ah” and “H-r-u-m-p-h” at the beginning 
and close of every paragraph. Then mumble a few 
words rapidly. All stenographers appreciate this 
pause. And it helps business for the nerve doctors. 


In the middle of every letter stop to call up a friend 
and make a date. Then call your wife and explain that 
an out-of-town customer will keep you late. This will 
convince your stenographer of your honesty and 
loyalty to home ties. 























When Employees Bake in the Sun— 


Business P QYS by tors marrox MiLirr 


ITH the possible exception of 

the common cold, there is no 
human affliction that can pile up 
names on the personnel manager’s 
sick-list faster than our seasonal 
epidemic of sunburn. 

Comes the month of July and 
the knowing employer reconciles 
himself to arriving at the office or 
plant on a Monday morning (if, 
indeed, he has come through the 
week-end unscathed himself!) only 
to find a majority of his employees 
reduced to a state of inefficiency 
because of their overcooked epi- 
dermis, or else suffering the fruits 
of their week-end follies uncom- 
fortably at home. 

I don’t believe anyone has ever 
surveyed accurately the amount of 
time lost from work because of this 
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yearly indulgence of the sun-wor- 
shippers, but I have seen calcula- 
tions which mounted up to almost 
astronomical figures, while others 
have put the national loss more 
reasonably at something like 200,- 
000 working days and well over 
$1,500,000 per year in wages. 
Probably if you wanted to meas- 
ure the consequences in terms of 
human suffering the result would 
be appalling. 

The folly of it all really doesn’t 
dawn upon you until you have 
stopped and considered this balmy 
summertime phenomenon carefully. 
For while the common cold may be 
preventible by such doubtful pre- 
cautions as bundling up in heavy 
woolens and always wearing one’s 
rubbers, sunburn is a torture that 





(Acme Photo) 




















we walk right into with our eyes 
wide open or protected by smoked 
glasses. The simplest way of 
avoiding it, of course, is to stay 
out of the summer sun entirely; 
but so long as the Sun God heads 
up the twin cults of health and 
beauty, there isn’t much use in 
mentioning that at all. 

But the white-skinned offic 
worker who peels off his jersey 01 
beach robe and surrenders himsel! 
to the invigorating sun, and thc 
little blonde girl who decides thai 
a good coat of tan would look 
most becoming with her white linen 
suit or her fluffy organdy dress, 
ought to be informed that th 
short band of rays in the sun’ 
spectrum just beyond the viol 
are quite capable of playing a 
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much havoc as they are of giving 
health. 

Why can’t we post these plain 
facts in 24-point type on our 
bulletin boards, as much for hu- 
mane and intelligent reasons as for 
the sake of employee efficiency? 

The whole trouble really started 
during the war, when the germi- 
cidal and health-giving properties 
of the sun’s rays were first dis- 
covered—when war wounds that 
had stubbornly refused to heal 
suddenly responded to an acci- 
dental exposure to sunlight. The 
small health cult that sought to 
gain new vitality from the sun’s 
rays, and the beauty cult that 
found a sop to vanity in a healthy 
sun tan, sprang into being shortly 
thereafter. Scarcely before we 
were aware of what was happen- 
ing, half the population of the 
country was peeling off its clothes 
and submitting itself to the sun’s 
rays, whether for health or beauty 
reasons we never will be quite sure. 
We only know that perhaps a 
quarter of our population tanned 
beautifully, whereas another quar- 
ter suffered the dangerous conse- 
quences of blisters and burns. 

Now all that is said in favor of 
the ultra-violet rays is quite true. 
In controlled doses they do have 
the effect of turning the ergosterol 
in our skins into the valuable 
vitamin D. And in many cases they 
will provide us with a coat of so- 
cially enviable tan. But what too 
few folks seem to realize is that 
the coat of tan is merely nature’s 
quickly manufactured protective 
covering to make us immune to 
further harmful effects from the 
sun’s rays. If you can develop it 
naturally and quickly, then you’re 
immune to further sun-trouble; if 
you can’t then you’re in for a 
blistering and feverish time. 

The fact of the matter is that 
some of us cook faster under the 
sun’s rays than others. Naturally 
the blond burns quicker than the 
brunette; and we all know the 
swarthy type of gentleman who 
can expose himself to the summer’s 
sun regardless, until he arrives in 
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For Pete's Sake, Keep Your Shirt On! 


You May Be a Heliophobe—A Person Who Will Burn 
but Never Tan 


1. ‘Take the sun in easy doses. You can’t get a season’s 
sun tan on the first week-end. 


2. Some cook faster under sun rays than others. Limit 
your exposure to five or ten minutes at a time until 
you find out what it does to you. 


3. Many oils and creams on the market will prevent 
quick burning if used before exposure. But experi- 
ment with these gingerly before risking your skin. 


4. Reflections from the sun on the water or sand make 
a few minutes of swimming or lying on the beach 
more deadly than an afternoon on the golf course. 

1 high altitudes where the 


clear atmosphere permits the sun rays to burn more 
quickly and more severely than in low altitudes. 


5. Be especially careful it 


6. If you visit snow-capped mountain areas, remember 
that walking through fields of snow can bring severe 
burns. The sun reflects on snow, as on water or sand. 

7. Fishing may be a restful, peaceful pastime, but don’t 
go to sleep in the boat! If the sun finds you, you will 
be doomed to days and nights of torture. 

8. A cloudy, misty day doesn’t make you safe. The sun 
rays that cause the trouble are invisible, powerful. 

9. If you blister and peel at the slightest provocation, 
resign yourself to remaining in the shade. 

10. If, in spite of all the warnings we can give, you let 
yourself in for the torture of sunburn, see your doc- 








Cut this out and paste it on the bulletin board for all employees to see. Or 
better yet, get your art department to draw up a larger, more colorful poster, 
dramatizing the dangers of sunburn and using these ten suggestions as copy 


the autumn season looking for all 
the world like a piece of highly 
polished mahogany. Some of us 
possess a body chemistry capable 
of manufacturing the protective 
pigment “sun tan” quickly under 
the sun’s rays, and the rest of us 


are what science calls heliophobes, 
plain folk whom the sun will burn 
and blister but never tan. 

That’s why I shudder when I 
read some “authority” in a popu- 
lar magazine advising “expose 
yourself from (Continued on page 39) 
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GEORGE S. WHYTE 


VINCENT BENDIX 





WALTER J. BUETTNER 


Secretarial Training as a Stepping 
Stone to Big JoDs sve c ronan 





Twenty-two business leaders tell how experience in 
stenographic work helped them win promotion to key 
positions and suggest that universities could aid 
graduates by training them to start as secretaries 





YOUNG man was applying for 

a job with a wholesale grocery 
house. Proudly he mentioned the 
degree in business administration 
which he had just won from a 
recognized university. The per- 
sonnel manager asked him just 
what sort of position he had in 
mind. 

“Well, I thought perhaps you 
would have an opening for an ex- 
ecutive’s assistant,” he replied, 
“with whom I could work and from 
whom I could learn about this busi- 
ness.” 

“Do you know typing and short- 
hand?” The ex-student looked non- 
plused. 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “I’ve been 
studying at a university, not a 
business college.” 
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“J hardly expected you would,” 
the personnel manager said. “Few 
ambitious young men do, nowa- 
days. Yet, if you were equipped for 
stenography, I could put you to 
work tomorrow as an executive’s 
stenographer. You could be of some 
value to the company and learn 
the business at the same time. As 
it is, I’d have to start you in our 
warchouse and as I’ve already put 
three new university graduates to 
work there, I don’t see how we can 
use another. I’m sorry.” 

A similar condition exists in 
many other businesses today. Ex- 
ecutives would like to hire as many 
as possible of the thousands of 
young men newly graduated from 
colleges and universities. It was to 
discuss how best to accomplish this 


that last month, shortly before 
commencement exercises were held 
at the University of Illinois, mem 
bers of the Marketing Advisory 
Committee of the College of Com 
merce and Business Administration 
of the university met. The men 
serving on this committee are all 
executives in business organiza 
tions. At their meeting the feeling 
was expressed quite generally that, 
especially in these days of high 
costs and scarce profits, it was too 
expensive to carry untrained men 
for the time required for them to 
absorb the details of the business 
and before they became profitabl: 
to the company. 

“If only more university gradu 
ates were equipped to do some rea! 
practical work so that they could 
be profitable to us while the) 
learn,” was the refrain heard again 
and again. Then Gaylord A. Fre« 
man, assistant to the vice presiden 
in charge of sales for the Common 
wealth Edison Company and 
member of the committee, sug 
gested that college students be en 
couraged to study stenograph) 
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LAWRENCE O. HAWKINSON 


BENJAMIN F. AFFLECK 


Committee members were enthusias- 
tic about the idea. All agreed they 
could put more graduates to work 
if more of them knew stenography. 
Mr. Freeman mentioned the execu- 
tives in his company who had 
worked their way up from positions 
as stenographers or secretaries, 
and almost every other man on the 
committee knew of several men 
among his friends and associates 
who had used a knowledge of 
stenography as a springboard to 
success. 

A survey made by AMERICAN 
Business reveals that executives of 
many companies share Mr. Free- 
man’s belief that stenographic 
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training would be a decided asset 
for young men secking positions. 
The difficulty reported by those 
having to do with the hiring of 
young graduates is that of con- 
vincing them that a knowledge of 
stenography will aid, and _ not 
hinder, their progress. Many 
young men, it appears, believe that 
secretarial work is beneath their 
dignity or that it would put them 
in a rut. Suppose we examine the 
record: 

George S. Whyte, chairman of 
the board of the Maewhyte Com- 
pany, manufacturers of wire rope, 
is one of the many who began their 


business careers as stenographers. 


He studied stenography in the 
evening high schools of Chicago 
and still remembers much of the 
worth-while advice given to stu- 
dents then by an especially fine 
teacher. 

“He emphasized that the stenog- 
rapher in a business house gets 
closer to the executives of the com- 
pany and becomes more familiar 
with the policies of the company 
than any other employee,” Mr. 
Whyte said. “He urged us to use 
a job as stenographer as a stepping 
stone to a better position. 

“T never forgot that bit of ad- 
vice and acted upon it. I worked 


as a stenographer for about two 
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22 Former Stenographers 
Who Made the Grade 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AFFLECK, 
director (former president), Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, 
Chicago 

Henry E. Hackman, chairman, 
Western Clock Company, La Salle, 
Illinois 

Georce S. Wuyte, chairman, Mac- 
whyte Company, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Vincent Benpix, president, Ben- 
dix Products Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana 


E. J. Doyie, president, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago 
T. J. Harrews., president, Traders’ 
Oil Mill, Fort Worth, Texas 


J. B. Hit, president, Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Orro J. Loekie, president, State 
National Bank, Peru, Illinois 

G. F. Mircuert, president, Peo- 
ple’s Gas, Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago 

Ratvu Suarrer, president, Shaffer 
Terminals, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 

L. E. Sueriock, president, Illi- 
nois Nail Company, Chicago 
Biarine S. Smiru, president, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, 
Chicago 

Cart Wo.tner, president, Pan- 
ther Oil and Grease Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Huci A. ANbErRsoN, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 

W. J. Buerrner, vice president and 
treasurer, Bendix Products Cor- 
poration, Chicago 

Lawrence O. HAwkINSON, Vice 
president, Davis Paint Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

KenNetTH KENNELL, secretary, 
Shaffer Terminals, Inc., Tacoma, 
Washington 

C. J. Scunewer, secretary-treas- 
urer, Boyer Chemical Laboratory 
Company, Chicago 

T. E. O’Connor, treasurer, Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, 
Chicago 

Wituram = =Hiizorn, purchasing 
agent, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Chicago 

R. B. Hynes, purchasing agent, 
Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
Chicago 

H. N. Fiscu, sales manager, H. J. 
Justin and Sons, Fort Worth, 
Texas 











years. When my boss went away I 
told the manager that I could 
handle the correspondence in the 
department and he agreed to let 
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me try it during his absence. 
Shortly thereafter I was trans- 
ferred to the sales department and 
I have been selling wire rope and 
wire ever since.” 

From stenographer to _ vice 
president of the Davis Paint Com- 
pany, Inc., is the record of 
Lawrence O. Hawkinson. Mr. Haw- 
kinson was born and raised in 
Galesburg, Illinois, and began his 
business career as a stenographer 
in the Burlington Railroad super- 
intendent’s office there. He worked 
up in the Burlington until he was 
secretary to the general manager 
of the Burlington Lines, West. 
Later he became chief clerk on a 
division of the Burlington. At the 
beginning of 1925 he went with the 
Davis Paint Company in Kansas 
City as private secretary to B. J. 
Davis, president of the company. 
At that time the Davis Paint Com- 
pany was buying paint from a fac- 
tory somebody else owned. Then 
the company decided to buy the 
factory. When it was purchased, 
instead of searching outside the 
company for an experienced tech- 
nician, Mr. Davis decided his 
secretary’s experience would en- 
able him to take charge of the fac- 
tory. So Mr. Hawkinson was put 
in as factory superintendent and 
today is vice president in charge 
of two Davis Paint Company fac- 
tories and one of four top execu- 
tives in that highly successful or- 
ganization. 

There is today a railroad presi- 
dent who once saw opportunity in 
a position which required that the 
young man who filled it have a 
knowledge of stenography. He is 
J. B. Hill, president, Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company. 
While working as a_ telegraph 
operator-clerk in an agency on a 
railroad branch line, a position for 
a young man who was also a ste- 
nographer became open in the di- 
vision superintendent’s office. By 
studying at night Mr. Hill quali- 
fied for the job. 

“This combined experience later 
led me to the office of a larger di- 
vision, situated at the headquarters 


of the company,” Mr. Hill reports. 
“The accumulated experience there 
led me to the treasury and execu- 
tive departments. Contact with 
executives there gave me an oppor- 
tunity to qualify for the responsi- 
bilities later placed upon me. To 
young men of otherwise sufficient 
ability, many opportunities pre- 
sent themselves in serving as ste- 
nographers or secretaries to execu- 
tive officers.” 

It is a tradition in many con- 
cerns that stenographic training 
and a position as private secretary 
to an executive lead directly to the 
top. Among the outstanding busi- 
ness houses which are governed to 
a considerable extent today by 
former stenographers are the Uni 
versal Atlas Cement Company, 
Bendix Products Corporation, th« 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
and Shaffer Terminals, Inc. 

The retired president of Univer 
sal Atlas Cement Company, Ben 
jamin Franklin Affleck, today «a 
director of the company, followed 
this route to success, as did Blain 
S. Smith, now president of th 
company, T. E. O’Connor, treas 
urer and R. B. Hynes, purchasing 
agent. As an example of how an 
ambitious stenographer can d¢ 
velop into a capable executive, let’s 
cite the experience of Mr. O’Con 
nor. Upon graduation from hig) 
school, where his education was 
based largely on commercial! 
grounds, he obtained a position as 
stenographer to the Western Cred 
it Manager of Atlas Portland C 
ment Company. While filling this 
job he continued his studies at th 
Northwestern University School o! 
Commerce at nights and suppl 
mented his high school work by 
studies in accounting, economic: 
and business law. His daily steno 
graphic duties brought him into 
close contact with his superior and 
gradually Mr. O’Connor assume: 
more and more of the detail inci 
dental to the running of the credi! 
manager’s job. Within four or fi 
years the credit manager was ac 
vanced, Mr. O’Connor got his jo! 
and ultimately (Continued on page 5 
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What to Include in the 
Daily Office Bulletin 


Properly edited the daily office bulletin avoids delays 
and confusion, speeds work, reduces gossip and spread 
of misinformation and is valuable in morale building 


VERY morning employees of 

the Skelly Oil Company, Kan- 
sas City, find on their desks a copy 
of a bulletin called, “The Office 
Bugle.” The Bugle is only a single- 
sheet affair, simple and unpreten- 
tious. But it reports latest office 
activities, news and announcements. 
Each copy of the Bugle is dated 
and numbered consecutively. Copies 
are filed by number. 

This is a plan which could be 
adopted advantageously by many 
companies. There is much that 
takes place in every medium-sized 
or large office that could well be 
made the subject of definite an- 
nouncement. There are a thousand 
and one things which happen from 
day to day which could be included 
in a daily office bulletin. 

Perhaps of first importance are 


announcements concerning work- ” 


ing time, opening and closing 
hours, compensation, holidays, time 
off, ete. Announcements of per- 
sonnel changes are important too. 
Often new employees have a diffi- 
cult time adjusting themselves, and 
old employees waste time by send- 
ing work to wrong persons and de- 
partments because they are not 
aware of the new workers and their 
duties. A daily bulletin should an- 
nounce the names, positions and 
duties of each new employee—tem- 
porary or permanent. By following 
this plan everyone in the office is 
made aware of each new employee 
and knows whose work he has taken 
over or what new work he is ex- 
pected to do. With this definite 
knowledge the entire staff is usually 
glad to help newcomers, and their 
own work often is facilitated. 
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One of the most insidious causes 
for unrest and dissatisfaction in 
any office is gossip. And most 
gossip is based on uncertainty. 
When do vacations begin? Will we 
have vacations with pay? Will va- 
cations be shorter this year, or 
longer? Will we close the day be- 
fore Christmas? Will we have a 
half or full holiday on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday? With the daily 
bulletin to give the answers to these 
and a thousand similar questions, 
much gossip and rumor is nailed 
before it begins. But when an office 
staff begins to gossip about over- 
time, half holidays and time off, 
there is an inevitable let-down in 
production and morale. Office em- 
ployees are human and want to 
make their plans as far in advance 
as possible. Let them become ac- 
customed to getting their news and 
facts from a daily office bulletin 
and they learn to await official news 
rather than to rely on the office 
grapevine. 

Other splendid sources of news 
items for the daily bulletin are pro- 
motions, changes, transfers, the 
addition of new departments or new 
equipment and similar develop- 
ments. Tell who is promoted, why, 
whose work the fortunate person 
is to take over, and who will re- 
place the person promoted. Let 
these news items appear in the 
daily bulletin before verbal an- 
nouncements are made. 

Announce vacations in the daily 
bulletin; tell who is scheduled to 
leave each week, how long they will 
be away, and who will look after 
their work while they are on vaca- 
tion. It may be a good plan to an- 





In many offices the first job of the day 
is to duplicate the daily office bulletin 


nounce each week who has returned 
from vacations too. When execu- 
tives plan extended trips, announce 
this in the daily bulletin so that 
persons who have business to take 
up with these executives may do 
so before they depart. 

Some companies find it an excel- 
lent plan to include daily sales in- 
formation in the bulletin; it may 
not be advisable in all cases to re- 
port total sales, but it is often a 
good idea to report the day’s best 
orders, unusual orders, important 
new customers, distributors or 
dealers or to comment briefly on 
unusually successful sales achieve- 
ments by individual salesmen. 

The knack of maintaining mo- 
rale, or keeping up employee in- 


terest, is often (Continued on page 42) 
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(Courtesy H. J. Heinz Company) 


A Heinz electric soup kitchen is shown on the backbar of this soda fountain 
in a Bartell drug store, Seattle, which won first prize in a backbar display contest 


Door to Bigger Sales— 
The Soda Fountain 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE H. J. Heinz Company has 

been spotlighting the soda foun- 
tain market in the last year. This 
famous manufacturer of the 57 
varieties has developed an “elec- 
tric soup kitchen,” 
fountains and in fact any eating 
place with a 2-minute soup service. 
A fountain patron can now get a 
bowl of any of Heinz’s regular 
soups in a jiffy. 

The fountain no longer relies 
upon the summer season for its 
main business. On the contrary, 
except for locations near resorts, 
fountains average better sales dur- 
ing the other three seasons. Of 
course all fountains sell more cold 
drinks and ice cream during the 
dog days, but their sale of other 
things drops off. 

But to get back to Heinz. The 
company, of course, has been sell- 
ing its soups to hotels and res- 
taurants for years. For a long 


which provides 
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time, however, like all food manu- 
facturers, Heinz has been aware 
of the enormous growth of the 
fountain and luncheonette trade. 
Tens of millions of people patron- 
ize fountains every day. Most of 
these people seldom go into a res- 
taurant or hotel dining room. All 
of the eating they do outside of 
their homes is done at fountains. 

The soup manufacturers have 
not been getting their share of 
fountain business. To be sure 
many fountains carry the hotel- 
size cans of soups, and keep a pot 
or two of soup brewing during 
rush hours. But this method was 
too slow for fountain service, 
where lightning speed is demanded. 
Besides only two or three varieties 
can be handled in this way. It is 
impossible to do a real business on 
soups unless most of the popular 
kinds are served. Heinz has found 
that there are ten favorites, all 





Open twelve to twenty- 
four hours daily, soda 
fountains offer a tremen- 
dous market for five types 
of products but it is not 
an easy market to open 
unless the principles out- 
lined here are carefully 
followed. This article 
describes experiences of 
Heinz, Borden, Coca-Cola, 
Hires and many other 
fountain merchandisers 





After Coca-Cola, malted milk is the 
best seller at soda fountains. Many 
fountains have from three to a dozen 
dispensers for this popular product 


of which are included in the new 
electric soup kitchen. 

The kitchen consists of a dis 
play rack, which shows the ten 
varieties of soups, four deep. The 
bottom shelf of the rack has room 
for two electric hot cups, and for 
additional cans of soups. Two 
electrical outlets are provided for 
the cups. At the top of the rack 
is an embossed metal sign, whic! 
lists the ten varieties, and states 
that a 2-minute service is give! 
and that a large bowl costs 15 
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cents. This information aids sales. 

The keystone of the kitchen is 
the electric cup. This makes it 
possible to serve a hot bowl of 
soup in two minutes, and to be 
able to serve a variety. It enables 
a fountain to handle a lot of soup 
patrons. The kitchen occupies less 
than three square feet. It can be 
placed on backbar, counter or 
table. The company tells prospec- 
tive dealers that even the oper- 
ators of the smallest eating place 
average a sale of twenty dozen 
soups a month. It claims that at 
this rate at current prices a foun- 
tain can make $75 per square foot 


(Courtesy Stineway Drug) 


Coffee is the seventh best seller at soda 
fountains but because it is wanted 
in a vast hurry multiple equipment 
is often installed to speed the service 


annual return on the soup kitchen. 
The company is now offering the 
trade a 10-case deal on the kitch- 
en. In the deal the customer gets 
the kitchen itself for $6.00 includ- 
ing one electric cup. Additional 
cups can be obtained at a special 
price to kitchen purchasers. 

The plan is going over big. One 
roadside stand in Pennsylvania is 
buying soup in 100-dozen lots. A 
small fountain in Pittsburgh sold 
one thousand bowls of soup in five 
weeks. A drug store in Birming- 
ham is selling forty dozen Heinz 
soups a month. Figures such as 
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these are pouring in from all over 
the country. 

Heinz is succeeding in the foun- 
tain market because it went after 
this field in the right way. It orig- 
inated a merchandising idea and 
used this idea as an entering 
wedge to the market. That is the 
best way to get your product on 
fountains. In fact, for many prod 
ucts it is the only way. Besides, 
Heinz took advantage of a present 
trend in retailing, especially in de 
partment stores—to put foun 
“dead” 


corners and out-of-the-way places 


tains in spots, in odd 
where previously nothing could be 
sold successfully. 

The fountain business has at- 
tained its present size and im 
portance through the development 
of ideas. 
Priestly 
itself in England in 1767, every 


Ever since Dr. Joseph 


originated soda _ water 


advance that the fountain has 
made has been due to the intro- 
duction of an idea. Simmons and 
Rundell, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, contributed the idea of 
soda They 
patented their invention in 1810. 
It was a 

Roussel, who 


water apparatus. 


perfumer, Eugene 
hundred 
years ago added flavor to soda 
water. G. D. Dows, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, made three contri- 
butions to fountain merchandising 


about a 


fountain, 
“Dows’ Iced Cream Soda” (which 


the marble soda 
was a concoction of shaved ice, 
sweet cream, syrup and carbon- 
ated water), and the chain store. 
Incidentally, Dows introduced 
American soda water to Europe 
in 1867. 

Philadelphia has played a big 
part in the development of the 
fountain. It was in that city that 
Roussel had his perfume shop. It 
was there that Robert M. Green 
invented the ice cream soda that 
we know today. That was in 1874. 
About that period another Phila- 
delphian, Charles E. Hires, orig- 
inated root beer. Hires not only 
gave the fountain one of its most 
successful products but he also did 
much to improve the technique of 
selling through fountains. Among 
other things he developed dispens- 
ing equipment—for example, the 
famed Hires barrel—that not only 
did much to popularize Hires Root 
Beer, but did even more to step 
up fountain merchandising into a 
faster pace. 

But probably the most signifi- 
cant contribution to the fountain 
was made by Dr. J. S. Pemberton, 
Atlanta, Georgia, a patent-medi- 
cine maker. He didn’t do well at 
medicine making, so tried his hand 
at a “soft” drink. It was he who 


fathered Coca-Cola. Eventually, 


(Courtesy Bastian-Blessing) 


Keynote of successful merchandising in fountains is to provide a compact, easy- 
to-serve product or package which requires only a jiffy to serve the consumer 
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(Courtesy Bastian-Blessing) 


Because the soda fountain is the greatest trade bringer to drug stores it is 
relatively easy to sell modernized fountain equipment and other facilities 
which will add comfort, speed service, and increase sales volume and profits 


the beverage became the property 
of Asa Candler. Under Candler’s 
management, Coca-Cola became 
the soda fountain’s most success- 
ful product. At present, close to a 
million stores dispense it and 
around ten million glasses of it are 
served every day. It has seen 
1,100 competitors fall by the way- 
side since it was introduced. 

The next important step in the 
development of this channel of dis- 
tribution came about twenty-five 
years ago when the Borden Com- 
pany sponsored an electric mixer 
for malted milk. Up to this time 
the sale of malted milk lagged on 
fountains, because mixing it prop- 
erly was too much of a job. With 
the introduction of the mixer 
malted milk sales took a great 
spurt at once. 

This mixer has had a tremen- 
dous influence on the subsequent 
progress of the fountain. It gave 
other manufacturers the idea that 
the way to get their goods sold 
on fountains was to develop dis- 
pensing equipment, especially made 
to serve their product. Even a 
casual glance at a fountain today 
will reveal a whole battery of dis- 
pensers for all sorts of things— 
Bromo-Seltzer, Alka-Seltzer, Bov- 
ril, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Hires 
Root Beer, etc. 
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As a whole, the fountain market 
is partial to quality merchandise. 
It prefers well-known brands, and 
usually buys the best grades. That 
gave another point to Heinz’s ap- 
proach. Unquestionably Heinz’s 
soups are high grade and made an 
appeal to the fountain operator 
who wants to emphasize quality 
foods in all lines. 

Probably the most interesting 
quality campaign in the fountain 
market was put over by the Meat 
Packers Union of Poland. Polish 
ham has achieved a sensational 
success in the United States in the 
last five years. The ham is sold 
through most of the retail chan- 
nels that handle meat, but at least 
some of the credit for the intro- 
ductory work should go to foun- 
tains. Polish ham is cooked ham 
packed in cans. It has wholesaled 
for from 10 to 20 cents more than 
comparable domestic ham. I have 
known it to be retailed for as much 
as 90 cents a pound. 

The Meat Packers Union of 
Poland is represented in the 
United States by “Dal” Interna- 
tional Trade Corporation. Most 
of the meat, however, is brought 
in by importers, to whom it is con- 
signed direct. The importers in 
turn sell it to the regular meat 
distributing trade. 


On fountains this ham is used 
mostly for sandwiches. The lunch- 
eonettes that pushed it offered 
it principally as a leader, as a 
means of advertising the quality of 
their service. The ham has a dis- 
tinctive flavor that most people 
like. Fountains featuring it found 
it pulled new patrons. 

Many of these people then in- 
troduced the ham into their homes. 
Thus this foreign pork product 
became established in this country 
in a few years, despite the fact 
that our meat packers are such 
keen merchandisers. Polish ham is 
another depression success. 

The old soda fountain has de- 
veloped until it now offers an 
enormous outlet for five types of 
products: 


(1) Mechanical equipment 
(2) Beverages 

(3) Food 

(4) Confectionery 

(5) Medicine 


I place mechanical equipment 
first because as has already been 
stated, it is the open sesame to 
success in selling to fountains, for 
many products at least. The 
amount of mechanical equipment 
packed into an _ ordinary-sized 
fountain is amazing. A manufac- 
turer cannot hope to sell his mer- 
chandise to fountains until he 
adapts it to their mechanical re- 
quirements, space limitations, etc. 
It is possible that many articles 
not now sold on fountains could 
be sold there if a suitable way of 
dispensing them were found. And 
articles now sold there might have 
their sale greatly increased if the 
dispensing method could be im- 
proved. An increase of hundreds of 
per cent has been known to follow 
the introduction of a new dispens- 
ing device. Look, for example, at 
what the Savory Company’s re- 
volving toaster has done for th 
sale of bread in fountains and 
luncheonettes. An advantage of a 
dispenser is that it forces the at- 
tendant to mix the preparation 
properly and accurately, prevent- 
ing guesswork. (Continued on page 42) 
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He Sells BIG Orders B 


1. He finds out something about his prospect that 
none of his competitors know before he ever makes 
the first call. : 


2. He takes pains to learn exactly how his pros- 
pect can earn a profit as a result of giving him the 
order he seeks. 


3. He always has information which will show how 
a customer of his who is situated similarly to the 
prospect profited by dealing with him. 


4. He learns in advance whether the prospect is 
financially able to buy from him and frames his 
proposition to fit the prospect’s finances. 


5. He checks up to see how many of a prospect’s 
friends he has sold, how many people they both 
know, and what mutual friends they have, if any. 


6. He learns the prospect’s age, education, back- 
ground, family position, business history, clubs, 
lodges and recreations. 


7. He obtains enough information about the pros- 
pect’s requirements to assure him that there is a 
real need for what he is selling. 
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8. He goes to the trouble of finding a helpful sug- 
gestion to pass on to every prospect or old customer 


he visits. 


9. He never under any circumstances shows a 
dog-eared portfolio, a damaged or worn sample or a 
thumb-stained testimonial letter. 


10. He skips all talk of price until he has had 
ample opportunity to present all the good features 


of his proposition. 


11. He smilingly refuses to enter into any discus- 
sion of politics, the threat of war, labor union activi- 
ties or other violently controversial subjects. 


12. He dodges all temptation to throw the hooks 
into competitive salesmen or to pass along gossip 
about compcetitiors being on their last legs. 


13. He passes along news and information about 
the money-making, constructive activities of people 
in the same line of business as his prospects. 


14. He sticks up for the house, refuses to try to 
hornswoggle the house into taking business at cut 
prices because he knows his prices are fair.—E. W. 
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STOMER GOOD-WILL < 4c FRED HARVEY 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HERE is a story which visitors 

to the Fred Harvey offices in- 
evitably hear the first time they 
talk with executives about policies. 
The story concerns Mr. Fred 
Harvey, founder of the 3,000-mile 
chain of dining stations, hotels, 
restaurants and shops, and a 
finicky customer. 

Mr. Harvey was a guest in one 
of his own dining cars. An unrea- 
sonably difficult customer was be- 
rating the car’s steward about the 
service and food. 

“What caused all the trouble?” 
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Mr. Harvey asked the steward. 

“Oh, that man is a crank. No 
one can please him,” answered the 
steward. 

“Of course he is a crank,” agreed 
Mr. Harvey, “but we must please 
him. It is our business to please 
cranks. Anyone can please a gentle- 
man.” 

This story has been printed 
many times. It has been told and 
retold. Although the incident hap- 
pened before 1901, for it was in 
that year that the founder, Mr. 
Fred Harvey, died, yet even today 





it is a living, vital principle in the 
operation of the far-flung Fred 
Harvey System. Before any new 
employee draws his or her first pay 
check it is likely that some olde: 
employce has told him the story. 
There are now more than fou: 
thousand employees in the Fred 
Harvey organization which reaches 
from the Great Lakes to the Pa 
cific Coast and to the Gulf o! 
Mexico. Because these four thou 
sand employees are human it | 
possible that there is an occasiona! 
slip-up when some employee fo: 
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gets this “it is our business to 
please cranks” creed and tells an 
especially pestiferous customer 
where he can head in. But it sel- 
dom happens, for the idea has 
been so carefully drilled into every 
Fred Harvey employee that pleas- 


le ing cranks has become a sort of 
d an exciting game. After sixty-two 
w years this principle laid down by 
y the founder of the business is still 
ir adhered to with surprising and at 

times almost unbelievable consist- 
hy ency by employees of the company. 
d “We wish the public were even 
S more critical,” said one of the 


officers of the business, “for it 
would enable us to put our finger 
on faulty service, to discover be- 


bring us closer to our customers 
and emphasize the fact which we all 
know but sometimes forget, that 
the Harvey System can thrive and 
prosper only as we please each in- 
dividual customer. We have no way 
of mass selling—no method of mak- 
ing customers by the thousand. 
Each Fred Harvey transaction is a 
close, personalized service to an in- 
dividual customer whose confidence 
must be won or increased every 
time he deals with us.” 

This same executive told me of a 
case which illustrates the Fred 
Harvey method of dealing with a 
customer who has been disap- 
pointed. A man from a town in 
Missouri sent a mail order to the 
Fred Harvey bookstore in the 
Union Station in Kansas City. 
With his order was a letter saying 
that he wanted the book immedi- 
ately for a gift to be presented just 
a day or two later. The book was 
not in stock. A clerk visited an- 
other retail store in Kansas City, 
found the book, paid the full retail 
price for it, and shipped it the same 
day to the customer. 

A few days later the customer 
wrote to complain that he had been 
disappointed in the book because 
some of the leaves were soiled. 


When the complaint was received 


an investigation was made and the 
facts about buying the book in 
another store were uncovered. 
Promptly, a refund check for the 
full amount of the book was mailed 
to the customer with a letter ex- 
plaining the circumstances. Just 
as promptly the customer returned 
the check with a letter saying that 
the book was not badly damaged 
and thanking Fred Harvey for the 
trouble taken to fill his original 
order. It is reasonable to believe 
that this man was turned into a 
Fred Harvey booster for a long 
time to come. 

When a complaint reaches any 
of the Fred Harvey offices in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City or Los Angeles, 
an executive of the company—not 
a clerk—visits the customer in per- 
son and adjusts the complaint to 
the customer’s full satisfaction. 
Titles in the Fred Harvey organi- 
zation are scarce, and even the few 
executives who have titles seldom 
use them; but men who would be 
vice presidents were they employed 
in other organizations think noth- 
ing of taking the better part of an 
afternoon to visit a customer who 
has turned in some complaint. 
When complaints originate in 
smaller communities the policy is 


to dispatch a supervisor to visit 





Typical of Fred Harvey properties are the two shown here, the Indian building at 
the Santa Fe Station, Albuquerque, and just above, La Posada Hotel at Winslow, 
Arizona. Both show the founder’s policy of designing all units in the Systern to 
harmonize in name and architecture with the communities where they operate 


iS low-standard operations at once 
ul which might otherwise be over- 
looked for some time. Complaints 
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A Fred Harvey lunchroom at La Junta, Colorado, one of the almost three 
hundred units operated by the System which include hotels, dining rooms, 
dining cars, news stands, drug stores, book shops, Indian curio shops, etc. 


the customer and try to adjust the 
complaint. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
that such detailed care and atten- 
tion to this ideal of pleasing every 
customer must be a sort of insur- 
ance policy against careless treat- 
ment of customers. Every member 
of the organization knows full well 
that any complaint, no matter how 
trivial, will be thoroughly investi- 
gated and adjusted by an execu- 
tive, not by a professional com- 
plaint department clerk. It is easier 
to prevent complaints than to ex- 
plain and adjust them. And, bar- 
ring the inevitable human tendency 
to err occasionally, the average 
Fred Harvey 
doesn’t let a customer leave dis- 
satisfied or disgruntled. 

Building good-will, as Fred 
Harvey sees it, is a 3-way affair. 
The complete satisfaction and con- 
fidence of the customer is the first 
phase. Then there is the employee. 
No dissatisfied employee can build 
satisfied customers. And the third 
step in building good-will is via 
sources of supply. Here is a phase 
of building a business which some 
men overlook almost completely. In 


employee simply 
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some business organizations the 
man who sells them is completely 
overlooked as a potential source of 
good-will. But not with Fred Har- 
vey. It is a principle in the Fred 
Harvey operation that a supplier 
is just as vital a source of good- 
will as a cash customer. 

That this policy of loyalty and 
friendliness with suppliers is an 
actual workable policy, not just a 
piece of window dressing trotted 
out to show on state occasions, is 
proved by the fact that there are 
more than fifty suppliers which 
have received the bulk of the Sys- 
tem’s orders for more than twenty- 
five years. Nearly all of these sup- 
pliers are unquestioned leaders in 
the business or industry which they 
represent. That they were selected 
as sources of supply so many years 
ago, and that they have continued 
to prosper and grow, is evidence of 
the intelligence with which Fred 
Harvey selected suppliers. This 
same care is exercised today. It is 
not easy to sell Fred Harvey. And 
the poorest way to interest a Fred 
Harvey buyer is to tell him that 
you can save him money or that 
you have something cheap to show 


him. There is a sound business 
principle in this loyalty to sup- 
pliers. What one of the Fred Har- 
vey suppliers would risk the loss 
of such a good customer? What one 
of them would not take especial 
care and pride in handling the 
business? And people who are well 
treated when they sell have a way 
of throwing business to their cus- 
tomers. There are many cases of 
business organizations suggesting 
that employees patronize the Santa 
Fe, because business for the Santa 
Fe means business for Fred Harvey. 

More than fifty years ago Fred 
Harvey began buying coffee from 
Chase and Sanborn. Such was the 
mutual respect and confidence be- 
tween these two organizations that 
the price was never asked. At one 
time general coffee prices weakened, 
while Chase and Sanborn prices re- 
mained firm. Later there came a let- 
ter to Fred Harvey from an official 
of the coffee concern which pointed 
out that Chase and Sanborn had 
misjudged the market—they had 
expected the price weakening to be 
a purely temporary matter. But 
they had been wrong. To right 
their mistake a check for several 
thousand dollars was enclosed to 
reimburse Fred Harvey for the dif- 
ference, over a period of months, 
between market prices and Chase 
and Sanborn prices. Since that in- 
cident the men then in charge of 
Chase and Sanborn have passed 
away, and so has Fred Harvey. 
Chase and Sanborn today is a unit 
of Standard Brands, Inc., but the 
relationship continues. 

This may create the suspicion 
that the Fred Harvey organization 
buys extravagantly. Actually the 
System buyers are careful shop- 
pers. Expert meat men visit pack- 
ing house freezers and personally 
select prime meats. Linens ar 
bought by thread count and exact 
knowledge of the particular kind 
and grade best suited for various 
purposes. Vegetable and fruit buy- 
ers go into fields and orchards and 
study conditions constantly. Th: 
policy is to buy the best and pay 
fair prices. (Continued on page 37) 
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Mr. Babson’s Latest 


Brain Storm 


BY A. CONSUMER 


OGER W. BABSON, our emi- 

nent prognosticator and _ busi- 
ness analyst, has written a book 
in collaboration with C. N. Stone, 
in which he tells consumers how to 
protect themselves against the per- 
ilous times ahead. “The entire 
world,” says the sage of Babson 
Park, “is gradually but surely 
going into inflation. The cost of 
living is gradually but constantly 
increasing. Salaries and wages al- 
ways lag behind living costs. Thus 
all readers who do not follow the 
suggestions of this book are bound 
to suffer from increased prices and 
probably from lower standards. 
The task is to keep this great tidal 
movement from sweeping you out 
to sea. This can be done if the 
whole family will row the boat in- 
stead of leaving it all to father.” 

Getting down to the business of 
telling us family men what to do, 


he cheers us by explaining that the- 


United States is almost sure to go 
fascist. We will get there by 
stages, the first of which will be 
modified capitalism which will at- 
tempt to regulate and control 
credit and prices. Then will fol- 
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low, thinks Mr. Babson, a 
real dictatorship in_ this 
country, brought about by 
a union of Big Business, 
Medium-Sized Business and 
Little Business. “Fascism 
may erupt like a volcano. The 
country will be plunged into a form 
of civil war. Such a war will be 
fought with bombing planes. As a 
hedge against such a contingency 
prudent consumers may see fit to 
provide themselves with a real cy- 
clone cellar, in the rural districts 
if possible.” 

It is evident that Mr. Babson 
has gone rural in a big way. He 
harps constantly on the need of 
those who would protect them- 
selves from disaster to get away 
from the big cities and out into 
the smaller communities of about 
ten thousand people. The big 
cities, he says, will attract bombs 
and bums. “Not only could those 
cities be starved into submission by 
blocking the mail, railroad and 
truck entrances of food supplies, 
but they face great internal 
troubles. Groups unfriendly to the 

rural districts are 
Fact ae grt 
Cy key men who con- 
trol water supply, 
electric light, pow- 
er, and other utili- 
| ties. With the help 
of a few labor lead- 
ers a dictator 
could easily bring 
a city to its knees 
and have the peo- 
ple begging for 

mercy. 


Babson also suggests a united con- 


sumer front against every fixed price 








Mr. Babson would put the squeeze on every 
supplier. He would go back to horse trading 


“After getting control, the first 
step of a dictator would be to de- 
mand that all the banks open their 
vaults and give his representatives 
the keys. We who have safe de- 
posit boxes in large city banks 
would not be allowed to go to them 
until we pledged allegiance to the 
dictators and gave them a good 
portion of the contents. If we ever 
went back on our oath of allegiance 
our property would be confiscated 
and we would be shot.” 

After reading the book I could 
hear the bullets plunking against 
the wall outside, and the groans 
of the dying. I had only to stretch 
my imagination a little to see the 
poor misguided consumers, who 
have been sold down the river, 
rushing for bomb-proof cellars as 
the dictators’ planes fly overhead 
dropping pineapples. Try to pic- 
ture yourself up in the eighty- 
seventh story of the Empire State 
Building when a nice smooth bomb 
lights on the roof! Imagine your- 
self sleeping quietly in your bed 
at home, when without a minute’s 
warning, a fascist pilot drops an 
“ego” over your bed and sooie, up 
goes the little old home, mortgage 
and all. After a few of such con- 
fidence restoring thoughts, how 
can you help taking Mr. Babson’s 
advice? Indeed you can hardly 
wait to rush home from the office 
and call the family together as 
Roger suggests. You must decide 
just where you will build the 
bomb-proof cellar and where you 
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will mount the machine gun. ‘Then 
too, there is the question of what 
kind of canned goods to stock. In 
our house the conference would 
probably end in a riot. I would 
favor putting in a ton of pork 
and beans, whereas the wife would 
surely vote for anchovies. Little 
Johnny? Well, that would depend 
upon the last broadcast he had 
listened to. Yes, it would be just 
swell to talk it all over with the 
family. The idea of investing in 
large quantities of non-perishables 
such as matches, hardware, writ- 
ing paper, pencils and drugs, 
“which could later be used for 
trading purposes when money will 
not be accepted,” and when break- 
fasts will cost $100 and a stick 
of gum $5.00, strikes us as a 
really smart idea. Too bad Mr. 
Babson didn’t include books in his 
list; I know a fellow who has some 
to sell. But no doubt, that is one 
of the features which are taboo. 
“Something I dare not mention,” 
as Mr. Babson puts it. 

Another thing which my family 
must do, I read in this amazingly 
open book, is to refrain from buy- 
ing merchandise during good 
times, but instead to store up the 
cash—against the day, I suppose, 
when those breakfasts are going 
to cost $100 each. But when “bad 
times” come we can go out on a 
spending spree, and lay in enough 
supplies and merchandise to carry 
us through the next period of 
prosperity. Nice going, Roger. 
But I fear that my family would 
never make the grade. Even by 
using Elmer Wheeler’s “why” 
technique, I wouldn’t want the job 
of trying to keep the ladies in our 
house away from the shops when 
there is money in the bank. 

The thing I like best about the 
Babson book is its admonition to 
use our vote at election time to 
avoid new taxes. Roger, you rang 
a bull’s eye there. We also vote 
with you on your scheme of or- 
ganizing a united consumer front 
against fixed prices. I see much 
wisdom in your idea for us con- 
sumers never to buy anything we 
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have seen advertised until we have 
checked the truthfulness of the ad- 
vertisement with our physician, 
dentist or local merchant. But 
being just a dumb consumer, I 
can’t see how it is going to help 
me to store up this cash against 
the day when breakfasts will cost 
$100 each (incidentally, I wonder 
if that will buy a one-egg or a 
two-egg breakfast?) if I have to 
pay the doctor $2.00 a call to 
see if it is okay to buy a tube of 
Mr. Squibb’s pink toothpaste. But 
I am all in favor of patronizing 
only advertisers who use coupons, 
and refusing to have anything to 
do with the shylocks who gyp the 
public by running ads_ without 
coupons. 

Another suggestion made in the 
book is that people equip them- 
selves with magnifying glasses be- 
fore they go shopping so that they 
can count the number of threads 
in fabrics before buying them. I 
think that is smart. At least the 
manufacturers of the magnifying 
glasses will endorse it wholeheart- 
edly. And the idea of having a sort 
of bureau of standards in the 
kitchen so that you can get sam- 
ples of the things you contem- 
plate buying and subject them to 
chemical and other tests is a big 
step forward. It suggests a new 
industry, one which might even 
pull us out of the depression: “A 
bureau of standards in every home 
will double your income.” Oh, boy, 
that has a cash register jingle. 
The authors don’t say just who 
is going to foot the bill for all 
these samples that are going to be 
pulled apart and tested. 

There is another point about 
this kitchen bureau of standards 
idea that should be pointed out. 
The book missed it. One of the 
great consumer problems we have 
in our house is “specials.” We 
have a whole attic full of specials 
—things we didn’t need at the time, 
but which were such terrific bar- 
gains that our purchasing agent 
couldn’t resist buying them. 

Now, it seems to me, that with 
the Babson home laboratory work- 


ing, it would be advisable to get a 
few samples of the bargain for 
testing at home, and by the time 
our purchasing department got 
out of the store and back home, 
her consumer resistance might 
come to my rescue. Yes, I’m all 
for the kitchen laboratory idea. 

Then I think Roger has some 
thing in his idea for getting all 
our neighbors together and or- 
ganizing a Buyers’ Thrift Club 
which can put the squeeze, in a 
nice way of course, on the local 
merchants and get an extra 10 or 
20 per cent out of them on our 
purchases. I am a great believer 
in discounts. Any plan for getting 
a few tens or twenties from the 
local merchants should have the 
support of everybody, especially 
the chain stores. So Roger, you 
can expect to hear of my organiz 
ing the Glencoe Buyers’ Thrift 
Club, almost any day now. Your 
suggestion that being a member of 
such a group might enable me to 
borrow money at the bank so as to 
stock up my house with groceries 
and things, is the answer to my 
prayers, especially since soon 
after making this loan, there is 
such a good chance of a dictator 
coming along and printing up a 
lot of money. That would greatly 
simplify the repayment problem. 
Come to think of it, I should in- 
clude in the loan a few thousand 
to buy the family a nice 3-room 
bomb-proof cellar and a set otf 
fancy gas masks. But, on second 
thought, after reading this new 
book I think Pll hock the famil) 
silver and buy an island in th 
South Seas where there are no 
cities, no dictators, no terrible 
high-pressure salesmen, no money. 
and no credit. Just an occasiona! 
hurricane, a few friendly spiders 
and some assorted fevers. These. 
it seems to me, are much to b 
preferred to the America which 
our two New England friends por 
tray in their book, “Consumer 
Protection—How It Can Be S 
cured,” published by Harper anc 
Brothers. We do not recommend 
it for vacation reading. 
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Some of the more than three hundred Workman Calculating Service comptometer operators are here at work on a special 
figuring job for a client of the Service. Machines as well as operators are provided by Workman when serving customers 


He Built a Business Curing 
Figure Headaches 


N MARCH 1929 a young cal- 

culating salesman in Chicago de- 
cided he would like to start a 
business. Of course he had no way 
of knowing that a few months 
later the bottom was going to 
drop out of everything and that 
for years to come there would be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth 
wherever business men gathered. 

The young fellow had no money. 
That is, very little money. He had 
3107. He had a Chevrolet car too. 
The business he wanted to estab- 
lish was not new. There were other 
people in it, and some of them not 
doing so well either. But he clung 
to his idea of a business of his 
own. 

He figured that he could start 
on other people’s money. Here 
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was his set-up. He had an idea, 
but no business. He needed equip- 
ment, but he had no money. He 
needed employees, but he had no 
work for them to do. He needed 
work, but he had no employees to 
do the work if he obtained it. 

What he did was to call in a 
Burroughs salesman and outline 
his plan for going into business. 
He wanted to establish a comput- 
ing and calculating service to han- 
dle emergency, rush and unusual 
figure jobs for large companies. 
The Burroughs salesman listened 
‘arefully to the young man’s pro- 
posal and enthusiastically encour- 
aged him. 

“You need, for a start,” pro- 
posed the salesman, “twenty-five 
‘alculators. I am not sure, but I 


believe we can handle this order 
with a down payment of only 
$1,500.” The Burroughs salesman 
did not know that the young man 
had just paid $15 for a month’s 
rent of part of an office, and that 
the $15 came out of his total capi- 
tal of $107. 

So instead of the twenty-five 
new calculators with a down pay- 
ment of $1,500, the young man 
bought two rebuilt calculating 
machines, with a down payment of 
$15 on each. Subtract $45 from 
$107 and you will have the exact 
figure on which S. L. Workman 
started the Workman Calculating 
Service in the spring of 1929. His 
first order was for $9.00 worth 
of work for a company which is 
now the Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
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Between jobs operators relax in the Workman Calculating Service recreation 
quarters. Those on the full-time list average eight to nine months a year 


tion and still one of his clients to- 
day. In a little black pocket ledg- 
er Mr. Workman carefully entered 
that $9.00 order on a page, the 
top of which carried the optimistic 
notation, “Accounts Receivable.” 

While this $9.00 job was being 
handled, Workman was out hus- 
tling for more business. One day 
he called on the Lake Shore Trust 
and Savings Bank and assured the 
cashicr that his organization was 
expert at figuring bank interest. 

“Who are some of the people 
you are doing work for now?” 
asked the cashier. 

“Well, you see it is this way,” 
faltered Workman, “we are just 


getting going and to tell you the 
truth we haven’t done much work. 
But I know we can serve you satis- 


factorily.” 

Mr. Workman’s persistent so- 
liciting of business soon brought a 
few more clients. By July he had 
a rather large job from one of the 
big mail-order houses. It was 
necessary to sell the Chevrolet to 
obtain operating funds, and to 
make down payments on five addi- 
tional calculators — hand-oper- 
ated. Then more work came in and 
he ordered five more calculating 
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machines. Then ten more. Soon all 
these hand-operated machines were 
traded in on twenty electric ma- 
chines. And by this time the 
Workman Calculating Service was 
fairly launched. 


From the beginning of his 


5 
career as a business man Mr. 
Workman made an effort to do 
each job a little better than the 
customer expected. One of the first 
steps was to develop a method of 
training operators and of provid- 
ing them with an outline of pro- 
cedure applicable to every job. 
This outline, or instruction manu- 
al, although prepared in advance 
and containing general instruc- 
tions, is discussed with operators 
before they go out on each new 
job with specific reference to the 
work to be done on the job. If 
necessary, several dummy _ prob- 
lems, similar to those which will be 
encountered on the job, are given 
to operators so that they may 
familiarize themselves with the 
work which will be expected of 
them. 

The largest volume of calculat- 
ing and computing handled by the 
Workman Calculating Service is 
done right in the client’s own of- 


tices. Today, were you to call the 
organization as late as_ four 
o’clock in the afternoon, you could 
be assured that as many as two 
hundred skilled, trained operators 
would be at work in your offic 
within forty-eight hours if neces 
sary. Work is largely confined to 
Chicago and vicinity, although at 
times special jobs are handled at 
a distance from Chicago. 

Mr. Workman has had as many 
as 356 operators on his payroll at 
one time. During a slack season hi 
now has about one hundred oper 
ators working in various offices 
throughout the city. He has as 
sembled lists of operators who ar: 
willing to work at night, lists of 
those who desire only part-tim 
work, and others who are on cal 
at all times for calculating work 
These operators live in various 
parts of the city and it is usuall; 
possible to assemble a group in a1 
office anywhere in town within 
short time after the original cal 
for operators is received. Th 
motto and policy of the compan 
is, “It can be done.” 

Operators on the full-time lis 
average eight to nine months 
year of employment, but rates ai 
adjusted so that they earn ap 
proximately as much as if the 
were regularly employed. It fr 
quently happens that a client wi 
observe an unusually speedy or a 
curate operator among the extr 
sent by Workman and offer her 
position. If the girl is intereste 
Workman is glad to release hi 
and recommend her to her futu 
employer. But it is a cause for i 
stant dismissal for a Workma 
Service operator to apply for 
position with a client while she 
working there as an employee « 
the calculating service. 

A number of clients have reg 
lar jobs which Workman hand! 
periodically. For example, a larg 
mail-order house in Chicago us 
as many as 140 operators for 
few days each month for a speci 
computing job. This job requi 
about $50,000 worth of calcula 


ing machines, (Continued on page / 
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BEFORE: Dark, crowded; good work was impossible here 


Office Layouts That 


Work and Cut Costs 


BY A. HONEGGER 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


N A certain large company there 

was an order department which 
had grown and grown until the en- 
tire department was overcrowded, 
the noise was bad, the arrangement 
ind flow of work uneven. Ventila- 
tion was inadequate and lighting 
was less than half of minimum re- 
quirements for efficient work. 

Order clerks who received orders 
over the telephone faced each other 
icross a long combination desk and 
telephone switchboard. 

Rearrangement of the depart- 
ment was undertaken. Telephones 
were installed which used a light 
instead of a bell as a signal; this 
reduced much of the noise and nerv- 
ous tension. The clerks were placed 
in comfortable chairs, at specially 
built order tables. Conveyors were 
installed to pick up orders and take 
them to the customer card file de- 
partment, and from there to the 
order writing department. 

In the new department we pro- 
vided ample room, wide aisles, light 
walls and ceilings, with modernized 
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lighting fixtures which furnished 
more than twice the light previ- 
ously available for the same cleri- 
cal workers. Ceilings were treated 
with noise absorbent materials. As 
a result, there was an immediate 
improvement in the work of this 
department. 

There is, we have found, almost 
always a better way to arrange an 
office, even though it is not always 
possible to invest a considerable 
sum of money in new equipment. 
Not so long ago we were called on 
to rearrange a home service depart- 
ment of a public service company. 
This department received a large 
number of Desks 
placed in a long row, facing a wall. 


visitors. were 
There was no reception room or 
waiting space. Only a few of the 
employees had chairs for visitors, 
and as visitors stood and talked 
with employees there was consider- 
able confusion and distraction. 
Lighting was inadequate and filing 
facilities were poor. 

We selected a new location and 


AFTER: Wide aisles, better lighting and space aided work 


Speed 


arranged the desks in three rows, 
with wide aisles between each row of 
desks. A reception room was cre- 
ated at one corner at the entrance 
door by the use of counter-height 
files which partitioned off a com- 
Many 


visitors come to this department 


fortable reception space. 
only to pick up a few recipes which 
are passed out for the asking. It 
no longer became necessary for 
these visitors to enter the working 
space of the department for they 
could be cared for without the 
necessity of their leaving the re- 
ception room. A special file rack 
was built to hold the most fre- 
quently called for recipes. This file 
was placed near the counter files, 
which saved plowing through the 
old-fashioned file drawers where the 
recipes had been kept in the past. 

Acoustical material was placed 
on the ceiling, asphalt tile on the 
floors, both of which lessened the 
noise in the department. Modern . 
lighting fixtures were installed and 
air-conditioning and_ ventilating 
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BEFORE: With no reception room, clerks were interrupted 


equipment added. A’ glass parti 
tioned office was built for the super 
visor, so that she could enjoy pri 
vacy when necessary, but see every 
employee in the department at a 
glance. 


In the offices 


there can be no hard-and-fast rules, 


arrangement of 


because every department has dif 
ferent problems, different types of 
work. In almost very job of reor- 
ganizing offices we must deal with 
fixed objects such as pillars, win- 
dows, walls, stair-wells, elevator en 
closures, and similar obstacles. 
Then there is the matter of dif- 
ferent types of work done in vari- 
ous departments. I recall a sales 
department which needed rear 
rangement. In this department the 
salesmen gathered early each morn- 
ing to telephone prospects and cus- 
tomers for appointments, consult 
with supervisors, follow orders and 
carry on other routine jobs inci- 
dent to their chief job of selling. 
They were in noisy quarters. Here 
again were the plain wooden floor, 
poor lighting and overcrowded 
floor space which resulted in a great 
deal of commotion. 

In this particular department 
salesmen were organized in squads 
of ten to twelve men, each squad 
having a supervisor. We used this 
plan of organization as a basis for 
our floor plan. We grouped squads 
together and placed the super- 
visors’ desks convenient to each 
squad’s group of desks, so that the 
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men and their supervisors could 
confer whenever necessary without 
interrupting or interfering with 
the work of other squads. To save 
space we used small, single-pedestal 
desks and straight chairs. 

A bulletin board for sales infor 
mation, notices, and instruction 
was placed in full view on one wall; 
built a rack for 


hats and coats, instead of using 


in an alcove we 


closed wardrobes, because of im- 
proved sanitation space saving and 
lower cost. Acoustical treatment 
was added for ceilings and an as- 
phalt tile floor covering installed. 
Air-conditioning was included in 
the remodeling and new lighting 
facilities installed. 

There are many factors to be 
considered in office layouts. There 
should be a standard size for all 
private offices for various positions 
and requirements. It is not uncom- 
mon to find one man with a large 
office who has a position compa- 
rable in importance and responsi- 
bility to another man who has a 
far smaller office. Often private 
offices are needlessly large, adding 
to rental and overhead costs and 
frequently using room which is 
badly needed for other work. 

Desk sizes should be carefully 
studied so that each worker is al- 
lotted a desk suited to his needs. 
Many a worker is given a double- 
pedestal desk when a small, single- 
pedestal desk would be adequate 
and afford an appreciable saving 
































AFTER: Better arrangement and reception room cut noise 


in space which could be valuable. 

In moving into new quarters o1 
rearranging old quarters there is 
frequently a scramble for choic 
locations, excessive space, unusual 
private offices or unnecessary facili 
ties. When 
mitted to pick and choose and in 


individuals are per 


dulge in a scramble for placement 
there is seldom any regard for se 
quence of operations or flow of 
work or recognition of organiza 
tion ranking. Only with prope: 
planning and careful study of all 
factors can the high costs of such 
eliminated. In a 
office, 


though it is a beehive of activity, 


confusion be 
properly organized even 
there should be no commotion o1 
confusion. Where there is a larg 
volume of papers to be handled it 
is frequently an economy to install 
conveying equipment of one kind or 
another. This equipment is quick] 
paid for by the saving in time lost 
while people are away from thei 
desks. 

In one office which was recently 
rearranged and remodeled, wi 
found that a group of salesmen, 
and a group of engineers and esti 
mators with their stenographers 
and clerical assistants were inter 
mingled in a large room without 
satisfactory reception facilities. 
The 
going constantly, using telephones 
and talking among themselves. 

Callers had to interrupt others 


salesmen were coming and 


at work, trying to find the man they 
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BEFORE: Salesroom with no quiet office for executives 





BEFORE: Another sales department, dark and overcrowded 


were visiting. Now with a small re- 
ception room partitioned off, with 
solid walls approximately waist 
high, much distraction and needless 
interruption of people at work is 
eliminated. We have found in many 
cases that reception rooms, with 
one clerk or a special receptionist 
in charge, are a good investment in 
any business, even if there must be 
several reception rooms, one for 
each floor or one for each depart- 
ment where a number of people re- 
ceive visitors. Strangers wandering 
round in any department are al- 
vays a distraction. 

We rearranged this big room 
nto a series of private offices, with 
vlass and transite partitions—the 
ransite about rail high, with 24- 


inch glass above. These private 
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offices are now used by the engi 
neers and estimators. Just outside 
each private office, across an aisle, 
there is a double row of desks, 
placed end to end. One desk is used 
by the stenographer for the man 
in the nearest private office, the 
other by a clerk. 

A visitor’s chair was provided for 
each desk. At one end of the room 
is the reception room, equipped 
with chairs in sufficient quantity to 
accommodate all visitors. Between 
pillars and just beyond an aisle 
which serves the double row of 
desks, we placed counter-height 
files to separate this part of the 
room from a fixture display room 
used by the salesmen and their cus- 
tomers and prospects. Now each 


employee’s files are only a_ step 








AFTER: Same salesroom with private space for executives 


> 


vrimg whet 





AFTER: The same department rearranged for efficiency 


from his desk. New lighting fix 
tures, asphalt tile floors, acoustical 
ceilings, and open hat and coat 
racks complete the improvements 
added to this office. 

While it is difficult to estimate 
savings in exact figures, we have 
found that it is possible to increase 
the effectiveness of a group of em 
ployees as much as 10 to 25 per 
cent by these simple improvements 
outlined here. 

We prefer for most private 
offices of supervisory employees, 
railings or rail and glass parti- 
tions, movable in design where pos 
sible. These give better ventilation 
and are more economical than ceil- 
ing-high partitions. They are es- 
pecially useful in conjunction with 


acoustical ceiling treatment. 
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What Makes a Sales 
Manual Click? 


EMBERS of the Sales Execu- 

tives Club of New York re- 
cently participated in a symposi- 
um conducted by Richard C. 
Borden which brought out ten im- 
portant points to be considered in 
the use and preparation of sales 
manuals. These points were: 

1. Make your sales manual a 
permanent hat rack on which to 
hang presentation portfolios, pro- 
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motional broadsides and _ other 
changing current pieces as they 
come along. 

2. Confine sales manual _ to 
“aged in wood” field experience. 
Put the salesman in the sales 
manual. 

3. Make your sales manual a 
firing-line script, giving both 
words and action. 

4. Make a mountain seem a 


molehill. If the information which 
must be conveyed makes one vol 
ume look too big, then publish 
your manual in a series of smal! 
volumes. 

5. Make your sales manual a 
“wallet.” A sales manual can li 
made a convenient loose-leaf hold 
er for indispensable data such as 
price lists, ete. 

6. Make your sales manual a 
picture book. Devote at least 4 
per cent of its contents to dia 
grams, sketches and photographs 


‘ 


7. Send an “expedition  t 
Africa” to gather the material fo: 
your manuals. Don’t rely on stale, 
second-hand material lying around. 

8. Get everybody’s approval oi 
the manual material before it i: 
printed. No one criticizes his ow 
baby. 

9. Delegate the writing of you 
manual not to the office boy, bui 
to the most competent man you 
can locate. 

10. Whatever effort you use i 
making your manual, multiply by 
two in selling the manual to you 
men. 

In commenting on point No. 2. 
Ray Comyns, sales manager chai 
store division, E. R. Squibb and 
Sons, said, “The sales manual can’ 
be written in the office. It is merel) 
compiled in the office from actua 
sales experiences out in the field 
The manual should be sent to th 
men in the field for suggestions 
This will get your old seasoned me: 
to read it once, anyway, and wil 
help to prevent future criticism.” 

Robert 5S. 


trade relations counsel, Loos 


Larkin, assistan 


Wiles Biscuit Company, said tha 
his company was using four 15 
minute sound-slide films in color t 
sell the sales manual to the sales 
men. These films are planned to gi 
the salesmen a panoramic pictu 
of the company and the job befo: 
they open the manual. 

Others who participated in tl 
discussion and contributed ide 
and suggestions were Howa 
Williams, vice president, Trad 
Ways Inc., and William Rados, 


Anthracite Industries, Inc. 
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Customer Good-Will a la Fred Harvey 


(Continued from page 28) 


There is another story about 
red Harvey operations that needs 
repeating here. In a certain cating 
1~USe patronage Was SU small aus to 
be unprofitable. Rail travel was 
light; surrounding territory was 
sparsely populated. A new man- 
iger went to this house and upon 
he occasion of the first visit by an 
‘xecutive proudly showed his meat 
‘osts as evidence of his careful 
operations. He was quickly told 
that the 
checks, when compared with the 


abstract of his meal 


quantities of meat he had used, 
yvoved that he was cutting his 
steaks too thin. He was cautioned 
to cut those steaks thicker and lect 
he home office worry about losses. 

Let no one assume that the Fred 
Harvey System enjoys losing mon- 
y, or insists on operating losing 
inits just for exercise. The close 
‘lationship between the Santa Fe 
Railroad and the Harvey System 
lemands that Fred Harvey serve 
he public where Santa Fe execu- 
ives feel that a hotel or dining sta- 
tion is needed. Once it is agreed 
hat any Fred Harvey unit shall be 
»perated, there can be no deviation 
from standards, whether profit is 
possible or not. 

Fred Harvey’s respect for com- 
nunity customs, traditions, archi- 
tecture and even scenery has been 
nother factor in building good- 
will. The organization has followed 
the custom of naming hotels in 
eeping with the communities in 
which they are situated. We have 
mly to think of the Fray Marcos, 
the Gran Quivira, E] Vaquero, La 
onda, the Escalante and the Casa 
Del Desierto to realize how much 
nore in keeping with their com- 
nunities they are than such names 
is Savoy, Majestic and others 
vhich have been foisted on south- 
vestern hotels. But Fred Harvey 
lid not stop with naming hotels. 
‘hey are literally built into the 
indscape. I cannot refrain from 
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quoting a picce once written by 
which de 
Fred 


House. It runs, in part: 


Kdward liungerford, 


Harvey 


scribes a_ typical 

“A small inn stands high among 
the sombre hills of ancient New 
Mexico. If it were not for the 
smooth stecl of the railroad track 
that passes in front of it, one might 
easily imagine it a fonda of old 
Spain—one of those remarkable 
ancient taverns, memories of which 
still linger in the minds of old-time 
Hispanic — travelers. | Fashioned 
after a Mexican hacienda of an 
“arly type and but a single story in 
height, its sleeping rooms are 
ranged around a patio or placita 
where a tiny fountain trickles its 
song the livelong day and through 
the night. The birds splash noisily 
in the basin of the fountain and 
then sing forth their thanks from 
the timbers of the vineclad gallery 
that surrounds the four-square 
placita. The gallery is rough-flag- 
ged, yet like the placita itself, it is 
deliciously sweet and astoundingly 
clean . . . Within its great rooms 
the flavor of this tavern—its name 
is E] Ortiz—is carried forward by 
its bare plaster walls, its curious 
beamed ceilings, its rare bits of 
furniture and ancient prints; even 
by religious paintings.” 

Well! Enough of such grand 
writing for this prosaic business 
magazine. It is enough to say that 
E] Ortiz is one of the smaller and 
older Harvey Houses — yet way 
off on a branch line the same re- 
spect for the traditions and at- 
mosphere of the community is 
maintained. Contrast this with the 
chain stores and mail-order houses 
which insist on their red fronts 
and flashy signs wherever their 
stores are established whether in 
the shadow of the Sierras or a few 
miles from Mt. Vernon. One can 
imagine that if the Fred Harvey 
System had places in Virginia they 
would be something architecturally 


that even Thomas Jefferson’s ghost 
could visit with pride and joy. 
In another Fred Harvey Hotel 
Kl Navajo—the decorators in 
desire to perpetuate the 
fine traditions of the Indians for 


their 


whom the place was named, deco- 


rated walls with Indian sand 


paintings. Now it happens that 
these paintings have a_ religious 
significance to the Indians and 
they objected to their use in a 
commercial enterprise. An_ officer 
of the Fred Harvey System, or 
dered the sand-paintings removed 
at once because he did not wish 
to offend the Indians who had sold 
rugs and silverware to the Harvey 
System for so many years. 

When the Indians heard that 
the Harvey System had so willing 
ly ordered this expense they im 
mediately relented and requested 
that their sand-paintings be left 
intact in the white man’s house. So 
that the gods would not be of 
fended they asked permission to 
dedicate them with due ceremony. 
The ceremonies required a full day 
and called for dancing and other 
rites. The rites completed, the 
afternoon was devoted to horse 
racing and other sports. ‘The tra- 
ditional friendship between the 
Fred Harvey Organization and 
the Indians was thus cemented and 
strengthened. Now this was not, 
as some skeptical reader may 
think, a press stunt. It was just a 
part of the desire on the part of 
the entire Fred Harvey organiza- 
tion to be a good citizen of every 
community it serves, 

While preparing this article I 
had the privilege of seeing a letter 
written before the turn of the 
century by Mr. Fred Harvey to 
one of his executives from Europe. 
He told of some purchases he had 
made that day from a firm, the 
name of which still appears on the 
company’s accounts-payable ledg- 
ers. He ended the letter by say- 
ing, “I am glad to learn that busi- 
ness is keeping up nicely. I hope 
every one of you is still keeping 
up the standard while I am away.” 








Letters That Fall Down and Go Boom 


(Continued from page 15) 


do something. This is an old dodge, 
but it seldom fails. Perhaps one 
of the greatest faults of the aver- 
age letter craftsman is that it 
takes him too long to wind up. He 
starts a letter Way over there, and 
gradually and casily brings the 
prospect face to face with the thing 
he wants him to do. In theory that 
may be all very well, but in actual 
practice the people to whom you 
write sales letters won't stay 
hitched long enough to learn what 
your letter is all about. 

I’m reminded of a story which 
made the rounds of all the luncheon 
club speakers a few years back. It 
was about a Jewish boy who made 
quite a success as a salesman. He 
got orders from hard-boiled buyers 
whom no other salesmen had been 
able to sell. The reason for his suc- 
cess was his direct approach. When 
he called upon a man the first thing 
he would try to do would be to 
shock him! Sometimes he would 
“accidentally” step on his toes, or 
he would upset the telephone, but 
always he would do something, so 
the story goes, to “wake the man 
up.” Then when he had him awake 
he would say: “I beg your pardon, 
I’m very sorry to have been so 
clumsy, but I’m here today to talk 
to you about profits.” 

The magic word “profits” fall- 
ing upon the ears of an awakened 
buyer had the desired effect. The 
story may be just a story, but it 
is a fact that when the average man 
goes through his mail his mind is 
usually on something else. He is in 
a hurry to find the letter with an 
order in it, or a check or anything 
except a selling talk. You have to 
shock him. And the best way is to 
ask him right off the bat to do some- 
thing, and then proceed to tell him 
why. I have revamped letters which 
have been pulling around 1 per 
cent, and stepped them up to 4 
and 5 per cent by that very simple 


stratagem. 
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But the great weakness in most 
letters that come over my desk 
these days is that they lack a plan. 
They are just pleasant words. 
Somebody very evidently put in a 
lot of time thinking up some good 
opening paragraph, and working 
out a clincher for the last para- 
graph, but stopped there. The in- 
between paragraphs were the samc 
old stuff. No action, no interest, no 
message, just rattle. These in-be- 
tween paragraphs are the forgot- 
ten paragraphs of a business let- 
ter. We have heard so much about 
the first five seconds, and the sure- 
fire close, that we overlook the fact 
that no letter is any better than its 
weakest paragraphs. It might pay 
us to think more about them. 

Now I have some very definite 
ideas about these in-between para- 
graphs that I want to pass on to 
you. My ideas may be all wrong. 
You may have worked out a 
formula for making letters pull, 
that has mine beat forty ways. I 
hope you have. But in any event, 
I’m going to tell you what I have 
learned in twenty-five years of 
writing sales letters: 

First, don’t become obsessed 
with the idea that a sales letter has 
to be smooth, and that the reader 
has to be carried from one para- 
graph to the other without any 
jarring or jolting. A sales letter 
is not a magazine article. Perhaps 
a little jolting might help to get 
the letter read. Leave a certain 
amount of piecing together for the 
reader ; it makes him think a little, 
and it gives you just that much 
more space to use for ideas instead 
of literature. Far too many writers, 
it seems to me, go into too much 
detail. They spin things out. They 
take two pages to tell what, with a 
little boiling down, can better be 
told in one page. Take Kiplinger’s 
Washington letter for example. 
Much of the information in it can 
be picked out of the New York 


Times or the United States Daily 
but who wants to dig throug! 
columns of news when they can gx 
it in about six minutes in one o 
Mr. Kiplinger’s letters? 


Another reason why letters bog 


down is that they lack motion. Thi 
first principle of telling any kin 
of story, as you well know, is t 
put action into it. Action holds in 
terest. Action suggests action. Si 
try to weave into your letter, a 
far front as possible, an actua 
experience or a concrete exampl 
of the “for instance” varicty 
After your prospect has read th 
opening of your letter he is usuall) 
ina “So what” frame of mind. H 
says to himself: “Well, I fell fo 
your baloney, now what am I sup 
posed to do?” And it is a wise let 
ter man who realizes this and hit 


right between the eyes with a “fo 


instance” that will jerk him of! 


his lofty stool quickly. If you ca 


weave a little conversation inti 


that part of the letter, it won’! 


hurt it a bit. It will break up tl 
solid typewriting. It is easier 

read. But don’t overdo cleverness 
Too much is worse than none at al 

You have often heard men sa 
*He writes like a man who doesn 
like to write.” And there are coun 
less thousands of business men wl 
write just that way. They are spa 
ing of words. They snap off the: 
sentences. They never use an a 
jective unless they have to. Th 
are “yes” or “no” correspondent 
These fellows make a big hit wii 
the treasurer, because they sa 
some transcriber’s time, but th: 
generally don’t go over so big wi 
the customer. 

There are other suggestio 
which I might make, but these » 
serve to illustrate my point: Th 
if you are not getting the resul 
you should from your letters, ov: 
haul what is in between the fi 
and the last paragraph. It is the 
that most letters sag. 
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When Employees Bake in the Sun—Business Pays 


(Continued from page 17) 


tifteen to twenty minutes per day, 
extending the time about five 
ninutes each day, for ten or 


welve days.” Supposedly — this 
reatment will produce a sun tan, 
uut most dermatologists assure 
ne that it will fry a good 50 per 
‘ent of the readers to a crisp. 
What, then, do the dermatolo- 
sists advise? Take it easy! If you 
uust have the sun, begin with five 
ten minutes a day—then cover 
ip. If you find from that bit of 
xposure that you just burn, 
jlister and peel, give up the whole 
dea of ever acquiring a “tan” and 
« content to remain in the shade. 
{nd don’t fall for the popular no- 
ion that the sun won’t burn you 
m a grey and cloudy day. The 
un rays that cause the trouble 
ire invisible, powerful, and they 
ure not heat rays. Remember that 
iountain climbers have contracted 
severe cases of sunburn while prac- 


tically freezing to death in the 
Alpine snows! 

Of course, there are the “sun 
oils” and other preventives. Some 
of them are helpful, and there is 
at least one that has been proved, 
by scientific test, actually to block 
out the harmful rays of the sun 
and yet give the user a decent sun 
tan. But they must be used: with 
the same amount of care that 
one would use if exposing one’s 
self to the sun without an oil or 
ointment covering. The danger lies 
in accepting these “sunburn pre 
ventives” as complete protection 
from the sun’s rays. Most danger 
ous of all are the home-made con 
coctions which are recommended 
by our friends. Many of us re 
member the New York columnist 
who published his formula for a 
mixture of olive oil, lemon juice 
and other ingredients which made 


(for him) a marvelous protective 


covering that also provided a good 
tan. He later had to publish his 
abject apologies when many of his 
readers reported the results from 
their beds in hospitals! 

I know that 


than publishing the facts of sun 


something more 


burn is necessary if we are to 
avert the widespread consequences 
of willful overexposure. We've got 
to dramatize the evil somehow. 

I think if I were an employer I 
would call in the head of my ad 
vertising department and instruct 
him to prepare a poster to be 
placed where every employee could 
see it. It would be a striking pic 
ture of our average Joe Gooch at 
the beach peeling off his shirt or 
sweater beneath the full glare of 
a sun that has one evil eye. The 
caption below, in letters that could 
be seen ten feet away, would read: 
“For Pete’s sake, Joe, keep your 
shirt on!” 





Secretarial Training as a Stepping Stone to Big Jobs 


Continued from page 20) 


is work as credit manager led him 
to become treasurer of Universal 
Atlas Cement. 

Mr. Hynes started his business 
‘ureer as a telegrapher at an early 
age and while working in this ca- 
pacity took a business course for 
four years which included the study 
of shorthand and typewriting. At 

« age of nineteen he resigned his 
osition as telegrapher and sought 

position as stenographer which 

found in the office of the secre- 
iry-treasurer of the Atlas Port- 
ind Cement Company in New 
York. In a short time he became 
secretary to the assistant secre- 
‘ary-treasurer of that company. 
“The intimate knowledge of that 
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end of the business which I obtained 
in that position enabled me within 
a short time to step into the posi 
tion of assistant secretary-treas 
urer when my superior was pro 
moted,” Mr. 
have since occupied the position of 


Hynes reports. eT 
secretary of this company and in 
March 1937 organized and took 
charge of a purchasing department 
and am now purchasing agent of 
Universal Atlas Cement Com 
pany.” 

Mr. Hynes states that in his 
opinion young men, including uni- 
versity graduates, who have a suf- 
ficient knowledge of stenography 
to handle a position as stenog 


rapher, have a distinct advantage 


over those who do not possess this 
knowledge. 

Vincent Bendix, president of the 
various companies which bear his 
name, started his business life as a 
secretary and still finds a knowl 
edge of shorthand useful on many 
occasions. W. J. Buettner, vice 
president and treasurer of the 
Bendix companies, began as _ pri- 
vate secretary to the construction 
superintendent at Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 

The top ranks of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company are stud- 
ded with one-time stenographers 
and secretaries. Samuel Insull, 
former head of this organization, 
once was 


private secretary to 





Thomas Edison. E. J. Doyle, to- 
day president of Commonwealth 
Edison and G. F. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of People’s Gas, Light and 
Coke Company, each served a turn 
as Mr. 
Kribben, recently made seeretary- 
treasurer of Marshall Ficld and 


Insull’s secretary. Earl 


Company, was at one time secre- 
tary to James Simpson, today 
chairman of the board of Common- 
vealth Edison. 

At Shaffer Terminals in Tacoma, 
Washington, both the president, 
Ralph Shaffer, and the secretary, 
Kenneth Kennell, once were stenog- 
raphers, and still do not spurn to 
make use of their typing and short- 
hand. Mr. Shaffer has always been 
proud of his stenographic ability. 
It served him well early in his ca- 
reer when he was a stenographer 
with the Troy Works, 
Troy, Ohio, and again in the Phil- 


Wagon 


ippine Islands where he served with 
the Bureau of Education at Ma- 
nila. Later it was the stepping stone 


which took him to the position of 
business manager for the Tacoma 
News and Ledger. In recent years, 
as head of the Shaffer Box Com- 
pany and Shaffer Pulp Company, 
as well as Shaffer Terminals, Inc., 
lie always keeps a typewriter beside 
his desk to which he can turn to 
write many of the brief and cryp 
tic letters for which he is admired 
by his friends and associates. 

Mr. Kennell, in adding his testi- 
mony to that of Mr. Shaffer, says: 
“Ability to perform in the capacity 
of stenographer has been an enter- 
ing wedge in every position that I 
have attained. And it has been a 
constant asset in my business and 
social life.” 

The first job held by Carl Woll- 
ner, president, the Panther Oil and 
Grease Manufacturing Company, 
when he was an apprentice over in 
Germany, was that of stenogra- 
pher. However, Mr. Wollner didn’t 
remain at this work long. “Today 
I wish I had not drifted completely 





FORD AWARD GOES TO 








RALSTON 





away from stenography because | 
could use it in my own work every 
day,” he says. 

“There can be no doubt about 
the importance to college men ot 
learning shorthand and_ typing 
along with academic work,” he ad 
ded. “The one thing I would war 
them against, however, is learning 
it only half-way. One either is goox 
at it or no good at all. Just to know 





enough shorthand painfully  t 
take a letter once in a while, an 
just to know enough typing t 
peck out a letter, isn’t enougl 
But to be an expert stenograplx 
and an expert typist will be of in 
measurable value to any colleg 
graduate.” 

Another, who like Mr. Wollner 
has neglected his early steno 
graphic training, but like Mi 
Shaffer has found his knowledge o 
typing of untold value through th: 
years, is H. N. Fisch, sales man 
ager for H. J. Justin and Sons. 

“There 


learned in my younger days that | 


was nothing that | 


have appreciated more than know 
ing how to use a typewriter,” M: 
Fisch says. “There are many insti 
tutions employing young men 1 
what might be called junior execu 
tive positions which are not larg 
enough or strong enough to pe 
mit these junior executives to hay 


their own secretaries or someorn 





to whom they can dictate. In suc 
a case, an ability to type comes 
mighty handy. When I came to t! 
organization we had no regula 
stenographer, so being able 
write my own letters was a big hel; 
For a time I handled both sales a1 
credits. As the two jobs becan 
burdensome it was decided to sep 
rate them and the credit work w 
turned over to my secretary who 
now our credit manager.” 

The records of these men sp« 
for themselves. Apparently a sec! 


tarial training, accompanied 
the right personality and ambiti 


Roy H. Warmee, sales manager, Philadelphia Coke Company, presents the 
Howard G. Ford Award for achievement in the field of sales management to 
John S. Jones, director of research, Ralston Purina Company of St. Louis. 
Howard G. Ford, donor of the award, looks on. The presentation took place at 
a dinner given by the Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Association. The 1939 con- 
vention of the National Federation of Sales Executives will be held in Phila- 
delphia June 5, 6, 7, and the competition for the 1939 Ford award will be one 
of the features of the meeting. All sales managers are invited to compete for it 





serves a man well in his climb 

the ladder. And incidentally, it c 

be an important factor in landii 

that first job. - 
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This is the 
MODEL J | 
**COMPTOMETER™ _ iam 


Let's be fundamental. Time 
is money. “Comptometer™ 


methods save money — be- 





cause “Comptometer™ meth- 
ods save precious minutes, 
hours and days in handling 
figure work. 

Nothing mysterious about 
this — just a matter of in- 


creased speed, accuracy and 








flexibility. 





A representative will 
This is the 


MODEL K 
**COMPTOMETER™ 
(Electrical) 


gladly demonstrate (in your 
office, on your job) how 
"Comptometer™ methods can 
save your time and money. 

Telephone the local 
“Comptometer" office, or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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What to Include in the Daily Office Bulletin 


(Continued from page 21) 


no more than letting them know 
what is going on and how they fit 
into the general scheme of things 
in an office. This calls for an oc- 
casional pat on the back for some 
employee who has done extra good 
work. Has the accounting depart- 
ment done herculean labor in get- 
ting out the annual statement on 
time? Then comment on it. Has 
the advertising department per- 
formed some splendid feat in pre- 
paring for a sales convention, or 
mailing out a huge campaign? 
Then tell about it. Has the credit 
department been usually successful 
in keeping down losses this month? 

How far the daily bulletin should 
deviate from strict business news 


depends wholly upon the organiza- 
tion, and the viewpoint of the men 
at its head. Should personal news, 
such as births, deaths and mar- 
riages be included? Where there is 
an employee house organ such news 
should be saved for it. But if there 
is no employee house organ it may 
be advisable to include at least the 
most important items of this kind. 

It should be remembered that the 
chief ingredient for success of a 
daily office bulletin is brevity. Items 
should be cut to the bone. Include 
only essential news and informa- 
tion. Be long on news, short on 
“inspirational” stuff. The bulletin 
should be a part of the responsi- 
bility of an important executive ; 


he may have assistants to gathe: 
information, but he should pass o: 
everything that goes into it, and 
should quickly blue-pencil any 
thing that smacks of favoritisn 
Most bulletins are produced o 
office duplicators, and it is a goo: 
plan to run the completed bulle 
tins through the payroll addres 
plates so that there will be no ques 
tion about every employee getting 
a copy. The bulletins should | 
distributed before noon each day- 
the earlier the better, and shou 
carry news of the previous day’: 
developments, announcements for 
the current day and future a: 
nouncements of interest. Copi 
should be laid on employees’ desks 





Door to Bigger Sales—the Soda Fountain 


(Continued from page 24) 


The seven best sellers on foun- 

tains today are: 

(1) Coca-Cola 

(2) Malted milk 

(3) Ice cream in all forms 

(4) Orange drinks 

(5) Root Beer 

(6) Sandwiches 

(7) Coffee 

That may not be the correct 

order of importance in all stores. 
I have interviewed hundreds of 
fountain managers, and in these 
places found that Coca-Cola 
ranked first in individual sales 
more frequently than any other 
product, malted milk ranks second 
more frequently, etc. Coca-Cola is 
helped because it has a flavor that 
most folks like and it is really 
thirst-quenching, which some 
drinks are not. But Coca-Cola’s 
biggest advantage is that it can 
be served quickly, a fact of tre- 
mendous importance at a foun- 
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tain, where everybody seems to be 
in a hurry. 

In certain cases, products not 
mentioned ranked higher than 
some of the seven listed here. For 
example, in some stores the best 
sellers are ice cream soda, sundaes, 
doughnuts, buttermilk, English 
muffins, cakes, pies and so on. In 
isolated cases the best seller is a 
specialty of that particular foun- 
tain itself. 

Fountains operate long hours. 
Some are open twenty-four hours 
a day. Many are open eighteen 
hours. Practically all of them are 
open from ten to fourteen hours 
daily. The type of things sold 
varies a lot throughout the day. 
Articles like Bromo-Seltzer are 
pretty much morning sellers. A 
phenomenon that has arisen in 
recent years in large cities is the 
tendency of people to eat their 
breakfasts at fountains. As a rule 


they check in at their offices and 
a few minutes later run out t 
have their breakfasts. Many have 
their breakfasts at home and then 
have a second breakfast about ten 
o’clock. 

Most people take the same thing 
every time they go to a fountain. 
They will walk in and say “small 
Coca-Cola” or “orangeade” or 
whatever it is that they are ac- 
customed to taking. A small per- 
centage are undecided. Most of 
these are not regular fountain pa- 
trons. If they come in for a drink, 
they will hem and haw for a 
moment and then a surprisingly 
large percentage of them will say, 
“Root Beer.” The explanation 
seems to be the Hires dispenser. It 
is a very attractive gadg:t, 
made of stainless steel, and in 
many stores is attached to 
counter. It has a sign protrudi: 
prominently which comman: 
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Are you, too, up against life’s big question — 


“How Can I Make 
More Money?” 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, 

every dream still unfulfilled—demands the 

answer to this question. For on its answer 

@ || hang all the other answers of life: how you || @ 

live, what you wear, where you go, what 

you do, the position you hold, the one you 
hope to hold in future! .. . 








N AORE than anywhere else, this ques- 
1 tion haunts you daily on the job. 
You want a bigger salary; more pleasant 
ind interesting work to do; more advan- 
ages for your lov ed ones—recreation, travel, 
social activities. And so, as you keep plod- 
ling on, in between the little thoughts 
omes this big one, again and again: “How 
an I make more money?” 

Well, how can you? . By working 
irder than ever, so as to attract more at- 
tention to your industry? Thousands of 
people are working harder than ever, these 
ays; employers have no worries on that 
score. By trying to “get a stand-in” with 
omebody of influence? Plenty of people 
have tried that, too—only to fall down be- 
‘ause they couldn’t deliver. By getting 
“outside work” to do? Sooner or later, 
yur regular job suffers—and then what? 
Out of the corner of your eye you can see 
long line of folks just waiting for the job 
uu have now. Any time you're “out,” a 
jozen others are ready to step in. So it’s 
dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, 
isn’t it? Besides, jobs in your same line 
elsewhere are bound to pay about what 
you're earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 


Let’s be quite serious for a moment about 
this “money” question. Who, as you glance 
around the business world, are the money- 
makers in it? Are they the filing clerks, 
typists, stenographers, ‘bookkeepers, time- 
keepers and routine clerical people? Or are 
they the expert salesmen, the accountants 
and C. P. A.’s, the attorneys, the traffic 
managers, the personne! directors, the sales 
correspondents, the sales managers, and 
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other executives who give orders for other 
people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with 
their enviable jobs and opportunities, “get 
that way’ 2W as it simply by working hard 
—having a “pull’”—changing jobs till they 
found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no!.. .They make more 
money than the rank-and-file in business 
for just one reason: they have trained for 
the better-paid specialized functions that 
Tom, Dick and sag the rank-and-file, 
cannot discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest ques- 
tion. It is your answer as well. And LaSalle 
has made it possible for YOU—granted a 
real purpose and adequate education—to 
train for the field in which you would prefer 
to earn more money. Without leaving your 
job, you can do what nearly a million men 
and women have done already: utilize your 
spare time for home study that definitely 
equips you to get your money question 
answered. 

The coupon below lists a number of spe- 
cialized vocations which today offer the in- 
teresting work, attractive opportunities, 
gratifying incomes—all the rewards that 
go with “bigger responsibilities.” Pick out 
the one that most appeals to you, check it, 
and add your name and address. Find out 
the interesting facts about it which your 
inquiry will bring you promptly, without 
obligation. Send your request along NOW, 
and learn how to get the one right answer 
to this biggest of life’s questions—the ques- 
tion of “more money.” 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you’re really in earnest. 


merry EXTENSION, Dept.747-R, Chicago 


vould like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
pportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


2 Business Management 
0 Higher Accountancy 
2 Traffic Management 

2 Modern Salesmanship 
0 Commercial Law 
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LASALLE MEMBERSHIP EMBRACES 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS - BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


-+.to get you from where you are to 


where you want to gol 

Here at LaSalle we realize that men and 
women turn to us with the hope that we will 
aid them to achieve a successful career. That 
is why LaSalle supplies so many features no 
one ever expects when he thinks of a “‘cor- 
respondence course’’—a fact LaSalle members 
themselves discover quickly, but which we 
find it very hard to tell about adequately in 
advance. The fact of a success program, 
accurately carried out—not just a series of 
study assignments 
First, of course, 
accurate, 


comes the training itself 
comprehensive and up-to-the- 


minute. Training that we give you by the 
famous “Problem Method" which LaSalle 
originated. But back of and beyond that are 


numerous additional services you simply don't 
expect when you enroll. . Individualized 
instruction fitted to your special needs. 
Expert consultation service on your study 
problems. Expert consultation service on any 
of your personal business problems—sales, 
management, traffic, finance, advertising or 
what-not. Progress Reports to your employers, 
when desired, that often facilitate welcome 
promotions and pay increases. Vocational 
advice whenever it is wanted—always timely 
and often invaluable! Placement service that 
aids you to get ahead in your present job or 
select and secure a better one. Personality 
development; supplementary lectures; in cer- 
tain courses, authoritative business bulletins 
that keep you advised on business trends and 
changes: and in the background of all these, 
surrounding them as the sky surrounds the 
sun, an intensely personal and earnest in- 
terest in your progress that persists long 
years beyond your graduation! 

These are some of the things that out- 
standingly distinguish LaSalle membership 
from routine home-study training—the things 
that explain LaSalle’s leadership in the adult 
education field. 
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ness. They 
are freel : 








“Hires Root Beer.” Hesitating 
patrons frequently accept the 
command. That this is the correct 
explanation is proved by the fact 
that Hires is not a good seller in 
fountains that do not have this 
dispenser, 

The seerct of success in getting 
a profitable volume of business 
from fountains is to cater to them 
especially. They cannot be re- 
garded as a side-line. The mer- 
chandise or its package or the 
method of dispensing it must be 
adapted to the peculiar demands 
of the fountain. 

That is what the H. J. Heinz 
Company has just done. That is 
what all companies that have 
been successful in merchandising 
through fountains have done. The 
National Biscuit Company, for 
instance, gets out a sandwich bis- 
cuit, a fig newton and perhaps a 
few other products, designed for 
fountain and luncheonette trade. 
These articles are packed for an 
individual service which usually 
retails for 5 cents. The package 
contains a_ cellophane window, 
consisting of a whole front or side, 
so that the product can be seen. 

The breakfast-food people sell 
their individual-size packages to 
the fountain trade. Many bakers 
provide their fountain customers 
with glass bowls and other display 
holders. Fountains like “helps” of 
this sort that assist them in sell- 
ing and in storing and that do not 
take up too much room. 

But probably the best fountain 
merchandising job of all is being 
done by the Coca-Cola Company. 
This company has the happy 
faculty of doing everything about 
right. It has made very few mis- 
takes in its long career. Its suc- 
cess is due more perhaps to sound 
basic policies than it is to stunts, 
although its specific merchandising 
methods are kept up to date and 
are always consistently main- 
tained. The shiny red Coca-Cola 
dispensers which are making their 
appearance at soda _ fountains 
everywhere are this company’s 
latest contribution to modern soda 
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fountain merchandising. With this 
dispenser the Coca-Cola drink is 
mixed with even greater speed 
than before and in exactly the 
proper proportions. No fountain 
attendant can mix it weaker or 
stronger than the Coca-Cola com- 
pany thinks it should be. Another 
of this company’s recent merchan- 


dising efforts is a sound film, which 
shows dealers exactly how to run 
a fountain so as to make it pay. 

Like all businesses today, the 
fountain is being subject to some 
legal regulation. For instance in 
some states, certain medical prepa 
rations can only be sold in drug 
store fountains. 





He Built a Business Curing 


Figure Headaches 


(Continued from page 382) 


all furnished by Workman. The 
saving in interest on this invest- 
ment alone is a factor the client 
considers worth while, as well as 
the convenience of getting a figure 
job done quickly and accurately. 

At one time Workman tackled 
the calculating of a certain kind 
of insurance loss for a number of 
insurance companies. The insur- 
ance concerns had estimated that 
the job would require about three 
times as long as the time actually 
required when Workman operators 
got to work on it. On another 
occasion an operator found a 
$40,000 inventory error, in which 
the company’s own mistake had 
made its inventory figure appear 
$40,000 less than it actually was. 

A carefully planned technique 
has been worked out for all kinds 
of jobs. Where more than one 
operator is sent on a job, one al- 
ways acts as a supervisor. Where 
a large group is sent on a job 
there are several supervisors. Op- 
erators are instructed never to 
check their own work. This is done 
by the supervisors. In estimating 
a job a certain number of hours 
are allowed for figuring, so much 
time for checking, recapping, etc. 
If operators checked their own 
work it would reflect on the pro- 
duction and add hours to the job. 

Duplicate sets of names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of 


all operators on call are main 
tained in the homes of two differ 
ent executives so that girls may b 
called after office hours in emer 
gencies. Operators whose names 
are on active lists are instructed 
to call a certain executive’s hom 
before seven o’clock each morning 
in the event that anything will pre 
vent them from accepting work. 

Two automobiles are maintained 
for use in delivering calculating 
machines to clients’ offices. Other 
equipment consists of more thar 
150 calculating and computing 
machines. By far the largest num 
ber of these machines are electri 
cally operated, but enough hand 
machines are maintained to pei 
mit working in areas where thi 
right type of current is not 
hand. 

The first five years of the o1 
ganization’s existence showed slow 
growth. By the end of the firs 
year the little company ha 
grossed about $10,000. The se 
ond year the figure jumped to 
$20,000. But at the end of tl 
third year business had fallen of! 
to considerably less than the se 
ond year figure. Then the business 
really began to grow. In its fift 
year of existence the organizatio 
did approximately $30,000 wort 
of calculating. In 1937 total bus 
ness handled amounted to mo: 


than $140,000. 
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Cold Storage 
Lockers—a New 
Industry 


Continued from page 13) 


used, also fruit and vegetables until 
either used or prepared for freez- 
ing and storing. 

Next the meat passes to the cut- 
ting room. Here it is weighed, cut 
into roasts, steaks and chops to the 
patron’s order. Then it is wrapped 
in moisture-proof paper, stamped 
with name of cut and of owner, and 
otherwise prepared for freezing 
ind storing. Here also lard is ren- 
lered and sausage ground. In most 
plants an experienced butcher does 
this work. 

After their proper preparation, 
products now go to the quick- 
freeze room where temperatures 
ire kept at 10 to 20 degrees below 
zero, depending on the plant. This 
temperature preserves color and 
flavor. Here, in paper wrappings, 
the packages of meat freeze hard 
as brick-bats inside twenty-four 
hours. These frozen chunks are 
piled into lockers in the locker room 
where temperatures are 9 to 15 
degrees above zero. 

As needed, the patron removes 
the meat from his “safety deposit 
box” more gloatingly than he 
would the family silver. He takes 
it home to enjoy juicy, tender 
steaks and roasts. Whether it is 
summer or winter makes no dif- 
ference. His locker can provide him 
with fresh food the year ’round. In 
fact, it irons out the seasons, ends 
the old feast-and-famine routine. 

Where is this lusty infant go- 
ing? Perhaps like Major Bowes’ 
wheel of fortune, “where it stops 
no one knows.” The development 
of freezer-lockers is spreading like 
wildfire. In Illinois eighteen months 
ago there were no plants. Now 
there are some fifty scattered most- 
ly over northern and central sec- 
tions. It is estimated there will be 
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A Dartnell Survey 


MODERN EXPORT 
METHODS 


To help American manufacturers profit from the sales oppor- 
tunities that lie in the wake of new reciprocal trade agreements, 
the Dartnell staff, assisted by an advisory council of leading 
exporters, is making a survey to determine the methods which 
have proved most effective in getting overseas business under 
prevailing conditions. More than 2,500 companies engaged 
in foreign trade will cooperate in this undertaking. Data will 
be released to subscribers as rapidly as it is obtained and edited. 
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The information will be released in the 
form of twelve special, typewritten re- 
ports, with numerous exhibits. These will 
consist of from eight to twenty-four pages, 
loose-leaf form for reference filing. The 
reports will be issued at approximately 
monthly intervals. 


Aspecial filing binder, equipped with ref- 
erence tabsis furnished to hold the reports 
and exhibits as received. The reports 
are 84 by 11 inches in size, and are sup- 
plemented by charts, exhibits and other 
data useful in promoting sales abroad. 


PRICE ON APPROVAL $11.85 


This includes the twelve typewritten reports, the 

supplementary bulletins and exhibits, and a spe- 

cial tabbed ring binder for filing the data as issued. 
[Uinois 3 per cent Sales Tax added when applicable) 
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one hundred by the first of the 
year. Iowa two years ago had none, 
today has close to two thousand. 

Imagination leads one to en- 
vision these plants established in 
every village, town and city pro- 
viding strawberries and asparagus 
in winter, frying chickens and fresh 
steaks the year ’round. Lockers 
could be filled when prices are low, 
thus bringing delicacies to the 
patron’s table at “off” seasons. 

Different types of ownership are 
in evidence. About two-thirds of 
the plants are privately owned, the 
rest cooperatively. Most of them 
are set up as independent units, but 
in many instances they are oper- 
ated in connection with ice and cold 
storage plants, dairies, creameries, 
retail meat dealers. Where one 
Illinois plant is run in connection 
with a drug store, the operator re- 
ports it has increased his business, 
especially in cosmetics. Sometimes 
a farm organization will help 
finance or underwrite with locker 
subscribers a unit which is built 
and operated by a business man or 
commercial enterprise. 

Various estimates are given for 
costs of a cold storage locker plant, 
depending on such factors as cost 
of labor and of organization or 
promotion. Between $20 and $50 
per locker is the accepted average. 


A plant of three hundred lockers 
say, will cost no less than $10,000, 
which amount covers building, in- 
sulation, equipment and machinery. 
In instances where an ice plant or 
else a creamery is remodeled or 
adapted, or a partially equipped 
building is used, costs may be as 
low as $5,000. But $10,000 is con- 
sidered a good average. As a rule, 
financing of these plants is done 
locally. Some cooperatives have 
borrowed money through the Farm 
Crédit Administration. 

And what income can be ex- 
pected from such a plant? While 
one operator anticipates his paper 
profits as 33 per cent on the in- 
vestment, another may find his as 
low as 15 to 20 per cent. 

All expenses such as depreci- 
ation, taxes, interest, insurance 
and running costs usually are not 
covered by rent alone from lockers. 
In such services as slaughtering, 
rendering lard and grinding sau- 
sage the plant operator expects to 
match the rent from his lockers. 
He recognizes these go toward 
making this plant pay. 

Said one authority, “It would 
seem likely that by the time a plant 
meets its normal competition, its 
operators will be satisfied if a nor- 
mal return on the investment is 
earned.” 





New Plan for Instalment Selling 


ANUFACTURERS whose 

products are sold direct to con- 
sumers are now utilizing a service 
developed by the Coordinating 
Credit Corporation to handle time- 
payment sales. 

Using the Coordinating Credit 
Corporation methods the manufac- 
turer is offered the services of the 
Hooper Holmes Bureau, a credit 
reporting agency, and the Railway 
Express Agency for deliveries and 
collections. 

A special order form is furnished 
salesmen of manufacturers using 
the plan. This form consists of a 
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preliminary order and a receipt for 
an initial payment. A copy of this 
form goes to Hooper Holmes for 
use in conducting the credit inves- 
tigation and reporting to the 
manufacturer. When the order is 
approved shipment is made via 
Railway Express Agency which de- 
livers the shipment, collects a sec- 
ond payment and obtains the cus- 
tomer’s signature on the deferred 
payment notes. If shipment is made 
by freight, the bill of lading is de- 
livered by Railway Express and 
the shipment released upon pay- 
ment of charges by the customer. 


A locker plant is no gold mine,” 
stated one plant manager. “Yet 
many plants are returning a fairly 
good profit if labor and power costs 
can be kept down, and location has 
been picked pretty carefully.” 

This matter of location takes 
some study. T'wo types which seem 
best are: (1) In a community wher 
good roads connect a popular trad 
ing center with a farming area of 
self-sustaining, diversified, family 
size farms. (2) In a remote settle 
ment where families must depend on 
preserving their own home-raise 
foods or on those shipped in. 

Thus, we are brought face t: 
face with the question, “What is 
the attitude of merchants on th 
movement?” This all varies with: 
local conditions. In many instances 
local butchers complained at firs‘ 
that they lost trade to the locke: 
unit. In others, where the locke: 
plant buys meat from local butch 
ers and from large and small pack 
ers for resale to locker patrons, 
the tune is different. As with all 
new developments, some merchants 
welcome the new and go along wit}: 
them; others resent their coming 
and fight them. In the opinion of 
many locker plant operators, thei: 
plant draws additional business to 
the town, since patrons come from 
greater distances to make use of 
their lockers than previously. 

With customers renting boxes 
for one reason—to obtain better 
food at lower cost—the ultimat: 
effect should be beneficial to ail. 
Since this type of business advan- 
tageously replaces services given 
by older existing businesses, tl 
latter naturally may have to make 
adjustments, while some plants 
have absorbed a large piece of the 
business of retail meat dealers in 
their towns, the business of some 
meat retailers, creameries, ice cou- 
panies, etc., has been increased 
through the addition of a locker 
unit. If the practice of preserving 
fruits and vegetables develop 
much volume, the sale of cans may 
be affected. 

Yes, the new baby will be inter- 
esting to watch. 
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Eight Rules for Making Sales Contests Pay 


ALES managers frequently say 

that their sales are off ; that they 
want a contest of some kind to perk 
them up. They seem to look upon a 
sales contest as a patent medicine 
—something you can take off the 
shelf and use any time your busi- 
ness goes into a tail spin. That kind 
of sales contest may help a little, 
but all too often the gain is followed 
by a loss the next month. It is this 
sort of thinking that has caused 
some sales managers to tell you 
that they don’t believe in contests ; 
that they used them at one time but 
found they didn’t work. 

There is nothing wrong with 
sales contests, because the funda- 
mental principles which made them 
successful for thirty years are still 
good. It is true that just offering 
a few prizes, and depending upon 
pep letters and ballyhoo to send 
the salesmen tearing through the 
country after orders, won’t work 
today. However, if you develop a 
training program for distributors 
or dealers that brings to your sales- 
men tested merchandising and sell- 
ing plans in the form of a well- 
rounded program, and then in that 


program you put a contest to en- . 


courage a wider use of the ideas 
you have given these men, then that 
contest will pay and pay big. 

Of course the prize part of a 
promotional campaign is impor- 
tant. Yet a large eastern insurance 
company recently conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign when the only re- 
ward offered was to bind the sales- 
man’s sales reports into a_ book 
which was presented to the presi- 
dent of the company. It was a mark 
of appreciation on the part of the 
sales force for the effort the presi- 
dent had put forth to help his sales- 
men during the depression. Money 





Portion of an address by J. C. Aspley, 
president of Dartnell Corporation, 
before the Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers, 
Cincinnati, June 9, 1938 
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doesn’t mean everything to sales- 
men. Many of them will work twice 
as hard to win a davenport which 
their wives have selected from a 
prize catalog, as they will to earn 
an extra check for themselves. 
That is why I believe, excepting in 
merchandise is 
better than money as a reward for 
constructive sales achievement. An- 
other reason is that when you set 
up a prize appropriation, it will go 
farther in merchandise upon which 
you get wholesale prices, than it 
will if paid to the salesmen in 
money. Although, if you ask nine 
out of ten salesmen which they pre- 
fer, they will tell you “money.” 
Usually they’ll use the money to 
buy the very things that can be 
found in any good prize book. 

The success of a contest when 
merchandise prizes are offered de- 
pends a great deal on the character 
of the prize book used. A good prize 
book, featuring high-grade mer- 
chandise attractively displayed, 
with plenty of color, costs money to 
produce. It costs you money to 
buy. But it pays. That prize book 
stimulates the salesman with a de- 
sire to win something worth while. 
If the catalog fails to do that, the 
contest will fail. 

Here are a few simple rules for 
conducting a successful sales con- 


rare cases, that 


test which we have learned as a re- 
sult of an expenditure of several 
million dollars and twenty years’ 
time in planning competitive sales 
promotional campaigns: 

1. The successful sales contest is 
built to do a constructive educa- 
tional job, rather than make a 
salesman work harder. 

2. It is dramatized with a central 
theme that carries all through it— 
but showmanship is not permitted 
to submerge salesmanship. 

3. It is planned well ahead of 
starting time so that it can be ef- 
fectively “merchandised” to those 
who must help to promote it. 

4. It makes it possible for every 
salesman who does a job to win 
something ; it is aimed at the tail- 
enders, rather than the stars. 

5. It recognizes all phases of 
constructive selling as well as the 
total business obtained by contest- 
ants. 

6. It is neither too long nor too 
short—about two months is the 
best period to use. 

7. It is never allowed to become 
monotonous. It is a series of sur- 
prises which keep the salesman’s 
interest alive from beginning to 
end. 

8. The contest teaches better 
ways to sell, and rewards those who 
put those methods into operation. 





Where Can We Turn for Immediate Sales? 


(Continued from page 11) 


Delivery men, filling station and 
garage employees, parking lot at- 
tendants, soda clerks, beauty parlor 
employees, waiters and waitresses, 
motion picture theater employees, 
public service employees, laundry 
wagon and cleaning plant wagon 
drivers—these are but a few of the 
millions of workers to 
change from “civvies” to standard 


service 


costumes or uniforms when they 
come to work. Of course this trend 
is by no means new. But it is 
spreading widely. One company 
noticed an immediate increase in 
orders when all its wagon men went 
into uniform. People stopped them 
on the street and gave them orders ; 
it was found easier to obtain ad- © 
mission to the premises of prospec- 
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tive customers when in uniform. 

2. Use of premiums, free goods 
and combination deals for con- 
sumers. Here again is a trend by no 
means new. Stone-age merchants 
probably offered a free sling for 
rocks with every order for a stone 
hatchet. But despite the premium 
boom which reached its height just 
before NRA, another boom is rag- 
ing now. Many of our largest ad- 
vertisers are planning to release 
sensational premium offers this fall. 
These will be of two varieties—re- 
wards for box tops, labels, bottle 
‘aps, etc., and combination offers 
such as: “For 50 cents and six 
box tops we will send you this $1.00 
frying pan.” The big cry in this 
field is for something new, or for a 
new twist to an old idea. Tremen- 
dous orders await manufacturers 
who think up something new in the 


way of a product to fit this market. 

3. The increase in outdoor play, 
in which people are participators 
rather than spectators. This in- 
cludes such simple pastimes as the 
Sunday picnic and ranges on up 
through swimming, boating, camp- 
riding, 


ing, fishing, horseback 


tennis, golf, badminton, motor 
boating, skiing and photography. 
Reports indicate that horseback 
riding is enjoying a minor boom at 
present, creating a larger market 
for saddles, bridles, blankets, rid- 
ing clothes, leggings, boots and 
spurs. One of the busiest stores in 
Chicago is Bailey’s, which special- 
izes in riding equipment of all 
kinds. The boom in photography is 
too well known for extended com- 
ment, except to say that an ama- 
teur photographer many 
things other than 


buys 
‘ameras and 


films ; he needs trays, piping, light- 
ing equipment, wiring, picture 
frames, trimmers, as well as such 
purely photographic materials as 
films, chemicals and paper. 

4. Gardening. Growth of the 
garden magazines, the garden clubs 
and garden shows, greater daytime 
leisure and Saturdays off for many 
workers have all combined to give 
an impetus to gardening that is 
creating a vastly larger market for 
seeds, seedlings, garden tools, fer- 
tilizers in small quantities, garden 
furniture and clothes. 

We must not be too quick to dis- 
miss these four trends by saying 
that none of them touches our field. 
For instance, the boom in higher- 
priced cameras brought a demand 
for camera insurance, and today a 
number of companies are writing 
this kind of insurance. 





When You Must Cut Salaries or Dismiss 


(Continued from page 14) 


where employees with good records 
are dismissed the employment cards 
are permitted to show continuous 
employment if the workers are re- 
hired within a year after their first 
dismissal. This plan is followed to 
insure employees of any future 
benefits arising from concessions or 
advantages due to “continuous em- 
ployment,” such as pay increases, 
seniority, employee benefits, insur- 
ance and other factors which are 
frequently dependent on length of 
continuous employment. While this 
plan may seem to be of minor im- 
portance to the employee, com- 
pared with the fact that he has 
just lost his weekly pay envelope, it 
is nevertheless worth considering in 
all cases where it is necessary to 
lay off valued employees. 

A recent statement by Charles 
R. Hook, president, the American 
Rolling Mill Company, concerning 
the opportunity for good personnel 
work which exists under present 
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conditions, seems appropriate here. 
Mr. Hook said, in part, in a recent 
address: 

“Not so many years ago, when 
personnel work was in its infancy, 
the. personnel director more nearly 
approached the character of ‘cheer 
leader.’ Permanent morale building 
cannot be built upon emotional ap- 
peal. Today’s conditions demand a 
rare combination of economist, 
psychologist, sociologist, legal ad- 
viser—to name but a few of the 
demands upon him. He must—to 
use a rather trite expression—be a 
‘human engineer.’ ” 

Mr. Hook went on to say that a 
morale building program cannot be 
looked upon by management as a 
protective umbrella to be used only 
when the dark clouds appear and 
to be put away in the closet when 
the sun is shining. “The most effec- 
tive programs are built slowly,” he 
said, “over a long period of years. 
Day by day, year by year, they are 


Employees 


improved as experience points out 
their imperfections. Others, shal 
lowly rooted, wither and die as was 
the case with so many so-called 
‘welfare’ programs hastily con- 
cocted during the World War and 
later during NRA days.” 

The skilled personnel man is es- 
pecially valuable at times when it 
is necessary to dismiss employees 
or reduce wages or salaries or cut 
working hours. He can explain the 
necessity for the action in terms 
employees can understand; he can 
assist employees to meet personal 
problems resulting from reduced 
income; he can, in some cases at 
least, help employees find other or 
temporary work. He can correct 
misstatements and stop wild ru 
mors which inevitably follow a pay 
reduction or dismissal. Such times 
are a severe test of the employee. 
relation policies and _ personne! 
methods of any company, for ther: 
is grave danger of discontent. 
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NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





AUGUST: SPECIAL EVENTS 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Columbus landed on American continent, 1502. 
Germany declared war on Russia, 1914. 


Alexander Graham Bell died, 1922. Henry Hudson 
first entered Hudson Bay, 1610. 


Germany declared war on England and France, 
1914. Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, 1492. 


England declared war on Germany, 1914. U.S. 
purchased Virgin Islands from Denmark, 1916. 


First Atlantic cable completed, 1815. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert landed at Newfoundland, 1583. 


Gertrude Ederle swam the English Channel, 1926. 
Andrew Taylor Still, founder of osteopathy, born. 


Liege, Belgium, fell to the German troops, 1914. 
Photography introduced by Louis Daguerre, 1839. 
Mimeograph patented by Edison, 1876. Northern 
Pacific Railroad completed, 1883. 

Izaac Walton born, 1593. First electric washing 
machine patented, 1910. 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st President, born, 1874. 
Greenwich Observatory founded, 1675. 


Robert Fulton’s “Claremont” made trial trip on 
Hudson, 1807. 


Peace Protocol between U. S. and Spain signed, 
1898. Penn sailed to England, 1684. 


Manila taken by U. S., 1898. Norway voted for 
separation from Sweden, 1905. 


French, under Montcalm, captured Fort Oswego, 
1756. 


Fort Dearborn massacre, 1812. Panama Canal 
opened to commerce, 1914. 


Dawes plan accepted, 1924. Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier, father of modern chemistry, born, 1743. 


First food inspection act, 1890. David Crocket 
born, 1786. Klondyke gold mines discovered, 1896. 


Orville Wright born, 1861. Santa Fe, N. M., occu- 
pied by Americans under Kearney, 1846. 


Bill passed for Union of South Africa, 1909. 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President, born, 1833. 
American Federation of Labor organized, 1866. 


American Bar Association founded, 1820. Adding 
machine patented by William S. Burroughs, 1888. 


British troops under General Howe landed. 


Annexation of New Mexico proclaimed, 1846. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Central Foundation of the new Capitol building 
at -Washington laid, 1818. 


New Orleans founded, 1718. Seeding machine 
patented by Gibbons, 1840. 


German troops sacked Louvain, 1914. Woman’s 
Suffrage—19th Amendment passed, 1920. 


English captured Fort Frontenac, Canada, 1758. 
Battle of Bayou Metea, 1863. 


British Parliament abolished slavery, 1833. 


Ribault and 500 French colonists landed in Flor- 
ida, 1565. Oliver Wendell Holmes born, 1809. 


Washington’s retreat from Long Island, 1776. 
Second Battle of Bull Run, 1862. 


French fleet reached Chesapeake Bay. 


AUGUST: CONVENTIONS, MEETINGS 


1 
tS % © 
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} Alcoholic Beverages Control Association, Portland, Ore. 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, Minneapolis 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 


ployees, Atlanta, Ga. 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Association, New York City 
American Naturopathic Association, Seattle, Wash. 


5 American Pharmaceutical Association, Minneapolis 
} American Society of Sanitary Engineering, Cleveland 


Automobile Accessories Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
Chicago Merchandise Fair, Chicago 

Coast Gift, Art and House Wares Show, San Francisco 

Hay Fever Association of America, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


2 International Apple Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
3 International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, Boston 
} International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Cleveland 


International Sheriffs’ and Police Association, St. Paul 


} Interstate Merchants’ Council, Chicago 


Italian Sons and Daughters of America, Cleveland 

Japanese-American Citizen League, Los Angeles 

National Association of Band Instrument Manufacturers, 
Chicago 

National Association of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, Minneapolis 

National Association of Chiropodists, Pittsburgh 

National Association of Gardeners, Cleveland 

National Association of Music Merchants, Chicago 

National Association of Power Engineers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Milwaukee 

National Association of Sheet Music Dealers, Chicago 

National Exchange Club, Salt Lake City, Utah 

National Food Distributors’ Association, Cleveland 

National Institute for Commercial and Trade Organization 
Executives, Chicago 


} National Merchants’ Association, Minneapolis 


National Music Merchandise Manufacturers, Chicago 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Denver 
Photographers’ Association of America, Chicago 
Society of Philatelic Americans, Chicago 

Sports Equipment Exposition, Chicago 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union, San Francisco 
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A DEPARTMENT OF “AMERICAN BUSINESS” 





Systen 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 








2. Cuts Time Required 


Batter Up! a 
io * In several Chevrolet branches a simpli 


fied method of sorting canceled checks 

, : 
( Nes our en ) has been developed which has reduced 
] this once-arduous job to little more than 


a fill-in operation. 

Equipment for this procedure in three 
of the larger branches consists of a L000 
division, cabinet model machine. This ma 
chine is labeled for a 3-figure cycle and 
the checks are sorted daily to the thou 
sands, hundreds and tens and accumu 
Pee es OT SES Gr Sesto? eee ag Set lated for the whole pay period. The 

Merten & ax SES > % Be EQ ‘>. PAS Rate sorter is emptied just before checks begin 
; ‘ ee, ‘ a to come in for the next pay period. Be 
~—Setioe cause in one single handling checks are 
sorted down to all figures except the 
extreme right-hand figure, the final sort 
ing takes hardly more than an hour even 
for the heaviest day. Similar machines, 
although smaller, are used in the smaller 
Chevrolet branches which have also 
adapted this system. 

Because the cabinet model type of ma 
chine is used, it can be closed and checks 
held until the end of the pay period. By 

the time checks begin to come in for the 
Here are the rules for a SCORE next period practically all of the strag 
a glers have come in for the preceding pa) 
Home Run ae Check in full of account period and the machine is emptied, after 
which checks are hand-fanned to exact 


Triple _ large payment on account sequence and the controls and bulk fil: 
Double — 4 of account are checked. 


i — part payment 
ee == ai peas 3. Invoice Forms Used to 
Schedule Work 


P d f Hit! 
You re over ue or a i ® A simple and economical method f: 
coordinating production routine with the 


Yours for a Homer! order department, sales department an 
‘ credit department routine has been «« 
Richmond Screw Anch or C O., Inc. vised by the Kitchen Maid Corporatio: 
Hub of this method is a 16-part invoic 
form which is filled in on an electri 
1. Attached to invoices sent out by the Richmond Screw Anchor Company of typewriter. 

Brooklyn, the ‘‘Batter Up!’’ message, reproduced here in approximately origi- The invoice form is filled out from 
nal size, drew 75 per cent returns, either in the form of a check or comments order form, which is made out from th 
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original details, specifications and in- 
structions sent in by the customer. Prices, 
discounts, etc., are set down on the order, 
checked by the traffic and credit depart- 
ments and sent to the drafting depart- 
ment where special shop details, set-up 
drawings, ete., are drawn and sent to the 
proper departments and to the customer. 
As soon as this set-up has been sent to 
the customer, okayed and returned, the 
order form is sent to the billing depart- 
ment where it is copied on the above- 
mentioned 16-part invoice form. After 
the invoice form has been carefully 
checked against the original order, the 
order, all correspondence, instructions, 
specifications and the invoice are filed in 
an unshipped order file. This is held in 
the order department. 

From then on the sixteen parts of the 
form carry the order to completion. Here 
is the job done by each part of the form: 

1. When order is shipped, invoice is 
detached from unshipped order file and 
mailed to customer. 

2. Duplicate of invoice is sent to the 
distributor at the same time. 

3. Production manager’s copy. This 
form, being a carbon of the invoice, is 
exact in every detail and is ruled and 
marked on the back for cost and produc- 
tion information. As the order goes 
through production, labor costs and ma- 
terial costs are posted to the various 
columns marked off on the back of this 
form, so that when the order has been 
shipped the production manager can ar- 
rive at the direct cost by totaling the 
various columns. At the bottom of these 
columns, on the back of the production 
nuanager’s copy, are two lines beneath the 
“total” lines. The top line is for schedule 
dates in the various departments. On the 
second line appears the date on which the 
job left each particular department. This 
shows at all times whether the order is 
late, ahead of time, or going through 
production as scheduled. 

t. Shipping clerk’s copy. Just as soon 
as the order comes to the production man- 
ager’s Office, the shipping clerk gets his 
copy from which he makes the bill of 
lading, check ticket and a manifest. It is 
impossible to make a bill of lading along 
with the invoice forms because parts of 
the orders for this company cannot be 
packed and shipped as specified on the 
order, Two items may appear on the in- 
voice as two distinct and separate items, 
for instance, but would appear on the bill 
of lading as one package. The check tick- 
ets follow each unit through the shipping 
room and carry a list of the different 
parts in each unit so they can be checked 
carefully before the packing is done. The 
uuanifest is sent to the customer and to 
the distributor for checking the order 
when it arrives at destination. 

5. Acknowledgment. This is sent to the 
customer the same day the order goes into 
production, 

6. Office copy. This is kept in order 
department for reference until order is 
shipped at which time it is filed for future 
reference, 

7. Inspection copy. This is the final in- 
spection copy and goes into the shop. 
Every item is checked by the final inspec- 
tor into the shipping room from this 
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order copy down to the very last detail. 

8. Machine department copy. This is 
used to make up the special parts ac- 
cording to specification. Regular stand 
ard parts are stored elsewhere. 

9. Building department copy. This de- 
partment uses standard parts and special 
parts to build up the order according to 
specifications. Standard parts are stored 
in this department and the special parts 
come direct from the machine depart- 
ment, 

10, Finishing department copy. This is 
used in the same manner as Nos. 8 and 9. 

11. ‘Trim department copy. Here hard 
ware, doors, drawers, etc., are installed 
according to specifications. This is the 
final production job before equipment 
goes to the inspector. 

12. Door department. This copy is used 
only for checking the number of doors 
on each order as they come out of stock. 

13. “Mr. Wassmuth’s copy.” This is the 
general manager's copy and is used for 
reference only. 

14. Stockroom copy. All requisitions for 
stock for this order are taken direct from 
this copy. 

15. Salesman’s copy. This goes direct to 
the salesman as soon as the order goes 
into production, 

16. Superintendent's copy which is used 
for reference. 

On some of the forms—Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 and 14—which are those which 
go to the shop, the right-hand side under 
the columns marked, “Price” and 
“Amount” is blocked out with black ink. 
Thus pricing information, discounts, ete., 
are not disclosed to the men in the shop 
or others who might have occasion to look 
at the order copies. 

By the time all these order copies come 
back to the production office and are filed, 
the order is completed and ready for 


shipment. 


4. Where to Find Office 
Manual Ideas 


And. still the letters come in about 
“Taking the Mystery Out of the New 
Job,” the article on employee handbooks 
in the April American Business. 

Since publication of this article a num- 
ber of meritorious company handbooks 
for employees which were not discussed 
in this article have been brought to the 
attention of the editors. 

Among these are Ofice Manual, of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Employees 
Manual, of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; Information and Rules, 
of National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; and the employees’ hand- 
book prepared by the Georgia Hardwood 
Lumber Company, Augusta, Florida. 

Also of interest to those contemplating 
preparation of an employees’ handbook 
is a booklet issued by McCormick and 
Company, Inc. Baltimore, called, Per- 
sonnel Policies of the House of McCor- 
mick. In the training field, Esso Sales- 
manship, prepared for Standard Oil by 
La Salle Corporation is a good job. 





BUSINESS 
PROGRESS 


Depends on 
Accurate Sales 
and Advertising 

Figures... 


In times like these . . . business 
decisions cannot safely be based 
on guesses, hunches, or wishful 
thinking. What a writer once 
called the “Third eye of wisdom” 
. neither in 


.. but JUST 


is seeing things . 
hope nor gloom . 
AS THEY ARE! 
ADVERTISING REVIEW por- 
. . the 
advertising done in magazines, 


trays . . . each month 


farm papers, and radio by the 
three thousand leading advertis- 
ers of the United States. It gives 
sales and advertising executives 
a broad general picture of all 
advertising . with a specific 
segregation of their own directly 
competitive product-group. 


If you want to see competitive 
advertising schedules just as they 
are... want to know HOW and 
WHEN and WHERE contem- 
porary manufacturers are adver- 
tising each month . . . you may 
send $25 for a full year’s sub- 
scription or the coupon 


below for FREE trial offer. 


ADVERTISING REVIEW 
PUBLISHING CO. 


605 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 








Please send us the current issue of ADVER- 
TISING REVIEW for ten days free use. If we 
do not return it at the end of ten days you may 
bill us for $25.00 to cover a year’s subscription 
to 12 monthly issues. 




















COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Direct Subtraction Makes 
Calculating Easier 


THE computing or checking of invoices, 
payroll, inventories and all sorts of sta 
tistics can now be speeded and simplified 
by means of an electric calculator equip 
ped with direct subtraction. 

This Burroughs Electric Duplex Cal 
culator has been designed to provide the 
results of individual calculations and to 
accumulate the grand total without the 
separate operation of recapping. In this 
way the chances of errors, which some 
times occur when figures must be 
“cleared” from the machine and then re 
listed to obtain a grand total, are avoided 

The calculator is equipped with a sub 
tract key by which the amount in the 
lower dials is quickly subtracted from 
an amount in the upper accumulating 
register merely by touching the plus bar 
or the minus key. Where calculations re- 
sult in fractions of cents, the machine will 
either give or take the half-cent as de 
Burroughs has introduced a calculating machine equipped with direct subtrac- ae ne Sern ey ae 
tion which is expected to increase speed and accuracy in computing statistics as 





Records Kept on Film 
Occupy Small Space 


A MODERN method of preserving rec 
ords makes it possible to file the contents 
of thirty-two filing cabinet drawers in 
one drawer. This is accomplished by 
means of an instrument called the Photo- 
record, which records filing material o1 
film in miniature form. The 35 mm. ace 
tate film used in the process is said to 
last as long as record paper of the high- 
est quality. When recorded on film, du 
plicates and enlarged prints of the ma- 
terial—correspondence, checks, records, 
etc.—can be made easily and economicall 
at any time. Identification photographs 
can also be made with the Photorecor« 
The Photorecord’s equipment is com 
paratively simple. It consists of a con 
pact, completely portable camera appa 
ratus weighing only 42 pounds whei 
packed. In it is combined everything 
necessary to photograph anything 0 
cupying a relatively flat plane up to an¢ 
including a full newspaper page, and 
record it on a strip of film that takes 
up but a tiny fraction of the space o 
cupied by the original. It will produc: 
800 double-frame pictures and _ 1,60) 
single-frame pictures on a single loading 


With a new photographic device it is possible to make copies of records and file of 100-foot 35 mm. film. This equipment 
them in a much smaller space than the actual records themselves would require is made by Folmer-Graflex Corporatio: 
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Reproductions of office papers or documents may be made easily with a new device 
called the Zenograph. Resembling photostats, the copies are called Zenostats 


Smudge-Proof Copies in 
Three Minutes 


ANYTHING typed, written, printed or 
drawn on a flat surface may be repro- 
duced in waterproof, smudge-proof copies 
in three minutes by means of a new proc- 
ess called Zenography. Patents for this 
process are controlled by Reproduction 
Equipment Corporation. 

Copies of letters, documents, blue- 
prints, printed matter, advertisements, 
layouts, photographs, charts, etc., made 


hy this process, resemble photostats and - 


are called Zenostats. White lines are clear 
and distinct against a glossy, solid black 
background. 

The equipment used to make Zeno- 
stats, the Zenograph, occupies about the 
same space as an ordinary office desk. It 
is mounted on legs which are removable 
for shipping. A patented pneumatic top 
is said to insure perfect contact. 


Detachable Tablet Arms 
For Conference Chairs 


FOR use in sales meetings, conferences 
or other gatherings of business men, a 
tablet arm attachment is now being sup- 
plied as an accessory for all Lyon steel 
folding chairs. The use of this attachment 
on regular office chairs provides an eco- 
nomical solution for permanent or extra 
seating where the chair user also requires 
i‘ rigid, roomy place to make notes or 
figures. 

The tablet arm attachment is. quickly 
ind firmly attached by two simple 
clamps with large, anchored wing nuts 
ind can be removed in a few seconds. 
Lyon Metal Products Company is the 
maker of these chairs and separate arm 
attachments. 
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Typewriter Keys Clean 
Easily Now 


IF THE stenographers in your office are 
negligent about cleaning the keys on their 
typewriters as frequently as they should, 
you might tempt them with the Fountain 
Brush. This device greatly simplifies the 
task. It is no longer necessary to dig out 
brushes or sponges and fluid and pitch 
into this messy job, to emerge with fingers, 
and perhaps clothes, smudged and stained. 





Fountain brush for typewriter keys 


The stenographer who possesses a Foun- 
tain Brush can clean her keys twice a 
day, if necessary, with the greatest of 
ease. For the fountain feeds just the 
required amount of fluid into the brush as 
it is needed, with no splashing or squirt- 
ing. The principle is similar to that used 
in the fountain pen. The Fountain Brush 
is manufactured by the Rivet-O Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The trade name for this brush and other 
office appliances made by this company 
is Speed-Mo. 
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NO METAL TOP TO DENT, 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot holds its shape. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre with super-strong, double-rolled fibre 
top. No metal top to dent, rust or lose its 
finish. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend 
out of shape. Jammed full of 
litter, Vul-Cot “takes it’ and 
comes back for more. A size 
and shape for every 









business need. In 
colors to match office 
furnishings. 


At Stationers and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 











WITH 
JOYCE 
DOUBLE 
DUTY 


FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDERS 


NOW you can cut your LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
EXPENSE in half with the JOYCE SELF 
BINDER—serves both for current daily use 
and as a permanent storage binder. Eliminates 
the costly purchase of two binders! 


PROVEN ECONOMY 
QUARTER MILLION IN 
ACTUAL USE! 

Learn about the exclusive Joyce Binder 
patent features which offer you this unusual 
saving, convenience, extra service, and is 
MADE TO FIT ANY SIZE SHEET OR 

FORM. 


YOU SAVE 


30% 





SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 








AND IT ALWAYS OPENS FLAT 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED (904 


CHICAGO 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET 








WHATS A GOOD 
HOTEL IN ST.LOUIS? 


HOTEL MAYFAIR, 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 





You sleep and eat in refreshing cool- 
ness regardless of summer heat at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and all modern conveniences. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 

50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 

“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 





EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES - ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNO 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 








For Your Vacation 


COME TO 


LONDON 
THIS SUMMER 


AND STAY AT THE 


Royal Court Hotel 


SLOANE SQUARE, S. W. 1. 
B 


Ideal for Business men. Quiet, Central, 
Comfortable. A few minutes from Picca- 
dilly. In the smartest Residential part of 
Town. 120 Rooms, 60 Bathrooms. 
Rooms from $2.50 
COURT RESTAURANT 
Best food at reasonable prices 
COURT AMERICAN BAR 
The favourite rendez vous 


Write for particulars to: — 


A. WILD (prop.) late Continental Savoy 
Mena House—Cairo & Baur Lac. 
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(Borvig Photo) 


Since its initial run last month the Broadway Limited, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s luxury streamliner operating between Chicago and New York City, has 
achieved immense popularity. The Limiteds head a fleet of eight modern 
trains on the Pennsylvania road, including also two Generals between New 
York and Chicago, two Liberty Limiteds between Chicago and New York, and 
two “Spirit of St. Louis’’ streamliners between St. Louis and New York City 


THE BUSINESS TRAVELER 





Keeping Cool in Hotels 
Becomes Easier 


WHEN registering at hotels these hot 
days and nights do not forget to ask if 
the hotel is equipped with summer air- 
conditioning apparatus or with portable 
room coolers. Many hotels which as yet 
have not installed central cooling and 
ventilating equipment have provided 
portable room coolers which are available 
for a small charge per night. At times 
they are life savers and guarantee a 
night’s comfortable rest when a madden- 
ing night of wakefulness would otherwise 
be inevitable. 

While we are unable to provide a com- 
plete list of hotels having air-conditioned 
bedrooms we include the following addi- 
tions to those listed in these columns pre- 
viously which you may want to check 
before making trips this summer. You 
will find others, as it is impossible to keep 
up with all air-conditioning installations, 
so many are being made. The list follows: 

Westward Ho, Phoenix, Arizona; Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, Louisiana; Colum- 
bia Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Eastman Hotel, Majestic Hotel and Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Arkansas; Hotel 
Fresno, Fresno, California; Hampshire 
House, New York, New York; Hilton 


Hotel, El Paso, Texas; Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Lassen Hotel, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; William Len Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Magee Hotel and Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas; Palmer 
House and Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Pioneer Hotel, Tucson, Arizona; 
Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas; 
Hotel Padre, Bakersfield, California; 
Texas State Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
Vicksburg Hotel, Vicksburg, Mississippi; 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.; Mer- 
ced Hotel, Merced, California; Hotel 
Sherman, Aberdeen, South Dakota. A new 
air-conditioned hotel on the foreign list is 
the New Hotel Osaka, Osaka, Japan. 

Among air-conditioned hotels which 
have been mentioned previously are the 
following: 

Arizona Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona 
Pioneer and Carlton, Washington, D. C.; 
Mayfair and Lennox, St. Louis, Missouri 
Temple Square Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; the Burlington, Burlington, Iowa 
El Tejon Hotel, Bakersfield, California; 
the Kemp, Wichita Falls, Texas; Muehle 
bach, Kansas City, Missouri; Maytag, 
Newton, Iowa; Roosevelt, New Orleans 
Louisiana; Russell Erskine, Huntsville 
Alabama; the New Yorker and the St 
Regis, New York City; Cascadiar 
Wenatchee, Washington; Statler, De 
troit; Dunlack, Los Angeles, California 
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Red Coach Inn, Niagara Falls, New York; 
Barbara Worth, El Centro, California; 
Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, Michigan; St. 
Clair Inn, St. Clair, Michigan. 


United States Lines to 
Launch New Ship 


KNOWN in the shipyards only as Hull 
No. 369, a new liner to be launched in 1939 
is being built for the United States Lines. 
The big vessel will be an improved and 
modernized version of the line’s successful 
Washington and Manhattan. When com- 
pleted the new liner will have accommoda- 
tions for 1,219 passengers and a crew of 
639. Her length will be 723 feet, beam 
93 feet. Builders have promised a speed 
of 22 knots. Tests with model hulls have 
been conducted since 1935 in the model 
basin at Newport News, Virginia. In all, 
fifty-four models have been constructed 
in the development of the hull for this 
ship. During the tests motion pictures 
to show the effect of the artificial waves 
on the models were made for study by 
marine engineers and architects. 


Visit Relatives and Tour 
For $1.82 a Day! 


ACCORDING to an interesting editorial 
in a recent issue of Collier’s it costs $7.65 
per day per person to go touring. This 
includes stopping at hotels. If you are 
content with private homes or tourist 
cabins this figure comes down to $3.70 
a day. And if you are so fortunate as 
to have friends and relatives to visit the 
cost is but $1.82 per day. Of course, the 
magazine does not remind us that those 
friends and relatives will come and return 
the visit some day! 

The same authority claims that the 
tourist dollar is divided as _ follows: 
Twenty-five cents for retail purchases ert 
route; 21 cents for food; 20 cents for 
transportation; 20 cents for accommoda- 
tion; 8 cents for amusements; 6 cents for 
refreshments. All this totals $4,210,000,000 
when extended to cover the 12,000,000 
American passenger cars which are taken 
on long trips each year. Only 38 per cent 
of all tourists patronize hotels. Collier’s 
points out that a community must be pre- 
pared to provide all types of accommoda- 
tions if it is to attract any volume of 
tourist trade. 


‘“‘Popular Photography’s”’ 
Camera Tour 
THE editors of Popular Photography, 


sensationally successful camera magazine 
published for only a little more than one 
year, in cooperation with the Great 
Northern and the Burlington Lines, are 
conducting a tour for camera fans. Out- 
standing photographic authorities will ac- 
company the tour which will include four 
thousand miles of western scenery and 
adventure. Dozens of photographic 
“wonderlands” will be included in stop- 
over, and almost every type of camera 
opportunity will be offered those who 
make the trip. 
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EXECUTIVES SELECT 


WU CK IN 8 bb 
GYM EIR SIN 


for Their Sons and Daughters 


New program offers a broad general educa- 
tion the first two years, leaving the last 
two years for concentration in a chosen 
field. Twelve hundred students. Twenty- 
six buildings, excellent equipment, beau- 
tiful campus of 300 acres, nine-hole golf 
course, varied athletic program, adequate 
religious opportunities. 

Well-balanced Liberal Arts program ; Com- 
merce and Finance; Secretarial Courses; 
Training of Teachers; Engineering; Biol- 
ogy; Music; Art; Pre-Medical; Pre-Legal. 


For detailed information and 
book of views, address 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1846 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 























THE SALES MANAGER'S HANDBOOK 


Dartnell’s fact-laden Handbook for sales executives— 
representing more than twenty years of research work 
—has been revised, augmented with post-depression 
data, and entirely revamped. 


A THOUSAND PAGES OF SELLING EXPERIENCE 


New Trends in Marketing - Routing Salesmen 

Marketing Policies . Supervision of Salesmen 

- Unfair Competition - Salesmen’s Expense Control 
Prices and Discounts . Contests an 

Special Sales Inducements . Sales Bulletins and Punticasions 
Market Determination . Conferences and Conventions 

- Sales Budgeting - Sales Forms and Contracts 

. Sales Organization . The Advertising Appropriation 
. Compensation of Sales Executives 5. Advertising Agencies 

. Securing Salesmen . Advertising Media 

- Selecting Salesmen - Mailing Lists 

- Salesmen’s Compensation . Sales Promotional Literature 

- Compensation of Branch Managers 





eesoneerr 


. Sales Correspondence 
. Training Salesmen . Collection Methods 

. Salesmen’s Quotas . Selling in Canada 

. Sales Leads and Inquiries 32. Export Selling 


Bound in sheepskin, gold edges and printed on thin paper; a beautiful and invaluable 
guide to better sales results. $6.50 on approval. 


Special Offer to AMERICAN BUSINESS Readers 


We will send, on approval, this Sales Manager’s Handbook, 
bound in full leather, gold edges, for $7.50; special leather- 
ette library edition, $6.50. FREE: Your name gold . 


stamped on cover of your Handbook if check accompanies 
your order. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers, 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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Mailing Lists 


Steel Guide Tabs 





WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St., Dept. AB-10, Boston, Mass. 





House Organs 








YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 












a 
Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards put 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin— white, blue, green, yellow: 
pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 


6,475 Used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse FRY "a3 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 305, EXETER, NEBRASKA BRL _ 
Mfr.of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals 2¢, bee 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 








These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 
| File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
@ special 844 x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 





DarTNELL CorPoRATION 


at special $5.00 price. 








SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Price, $5.00 Complete with Binder 


Sent on approval to Business Executives — C. O. D. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
Sirs—Send on approval your Portfolio of 250 “Bell Ringing” Sales Letters 
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to others 
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BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company mentioned 
or to the editors of AMERICAN 
BusIneEss. 





Ad Men and Editors Will 
Enjoy This Booklet 


ORIGINALLY intended to help weekly 
newspaper publishers, a booklet recently 
issued by the Folmer Graflex Company 
will be helpful and interesting to all who 
prepare advertising, promotion material, 
company magazines or house organs. The 
24-page booklet reproduces a number of 
pictures made for weekly newspapers, 
shows what proper photographic equip- 
ment is needed and tells how to establish 
a small and inexpensive photographic 
department for publications which can- 
not afford a big investment. The title is 
What Speed Graphic Is Doing for This 
Weekly Newspaper. The book is sent 
free to all men responsible for preparing 


material for publication. 


Data About New Plans for 
Financing Sales 


DEALERS who wish to allow consumers 
to make purchases on time, but who find 
it impracticable to maintain an organi- 
zation large enough to handle the many 
complicated details associated with in- 
stalment selling, may be interested in 
learning of a new type of enterprise 
known as the “sales finance company.” 
A financing organization of this type 
handles details connected with instalment 
selling for many dealers, and is said there- 
by to achieve certain economies and 
greater efficiency than is possible when 
these services are handled by an indi- 
vidual company. A booklet describing 
this service, called the Time Machine, has 
been issued by Bankers’ Commercial 
Corporation and copies are available. 


Camera Trip Shown in 
United Booklet 


THE many subscribers to the various 
business forecast services may sometimes 
have wondered just how these services 
were compiled. Whose judgment was re- 
sponsible for the conclusions presented? 
Who or what was the authority for those 
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terse statements? On what figures were 
charts and curves based? These questions, 
and many others too, are graphically 
answered by United Business Service, at 
least in so far as the experience and 
practice of this organization is concerned, 
in a profusely illustrated booklet called 
United Opinion. If you are of the curious 
ones, write for your copy. 


Tells How to Curb Losses 
In Shipping 


ANYONE having to do with the packag- 
ing of products will find much valuable 
information in a booklet issued by Robert 
Gair Company. It is called Sealing of 
Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers, 
and was prepared by J. D. Malcolmson, 
container specialist, a graduate in chemi- 
cal engineering of the University of 
Kansas. He was a fellow of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at Pitts- 
burgh from 1916 to 1922. During the last 
four years of this period he was on re- 
search work for the National Container 
Association where the first technical 
study of the corrugated box was ever 
made. In his book he discusses the dif- 
ferences between sealing with adhesives, 
gummed paper tape, metal stitches and 
staples, and metal straps or wire. He ex- 
plains the relative advantages of each 
method under different conditions. 


What the Railroads Need 
To Come Back 


IT IS possible that an answer to the 
burning question, “What’s the matter 
with the railroads?” may be found in a 
booklet issued by the Association of 
American railroads, called Railroad Pro- 
gram. The need for increased rates and 
lower labor costs is defended. It is em- 


phasized in the booklet that during the. | 


depression years both freight and pas- 
senger service have improved steadily, but 
not at the expense of the rate payer. It 
is contended that it is neither consistent 
nor in the interest of re-employment to 
continue present rates of pay to em- 
ployees. Suggested measures for immedi- 
ate action, and others for future consid- 
eration are reported. These deal with 
matters of legislation, loans, etc. 


Multiple Use of Tabulat- 
ing Cards Described 


A METHOD for establishing control 
over material costs and inventories by 
means of accurate reports is explained in 
a new Remington-Rand booklet. Numeri- 
cal tabulators are the genii described 
here which miraculously make it possi- 
ble automatically to tabulate from the 
same punched cards the following rec- 
ords: Direct material distribution, indi- 
rect material distribution, stock ledger, 
indirect labor distribution, production re- 
port, completed job order costs, payroll 
register, employee earnings and statement 
and payroll receipt and deduction slip. 
Order, shipment and stock position re- 
ports also can be prepared daily with the 
same tabulators. 
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Stapling Machines—Staples 








Are You Using the 
Correct Staples in 
Your Stapler? 


MAKE SURE!! 
Write our SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Tell them the make of your machines, the 
staples you are now using and your require- 
ments. 

This is part of the complimentary service of 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Connecticut 


The last two weeks of July is our annual 
vacation period for factory and office, leav 
ing only a small operating force. 




















Paper Drills 
= The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
fasy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details 

THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 

THE HALOID COMPANY 
214 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Steel Signals 





WHY WASTE TIME 
punching a few sheets of paper at a time? 
will perforate 150 sheets at one operation. 

Your stationer will gladly demonstrate. 


MITCHELL BINDER COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 














Labels—AII Kinds 
Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. acs CO. 35 on 


Ansonia, Conn. 
os FILE 
SIGNALS 





LABELS 


QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE | COOKS.» 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA... PA 





SOMETHING THAT YOU NEED 


is advertised in these pages in every issue. Ad- 
vertisements are business news. It pays to read 
them regularly. Answer those that interest you. 





IF YOU DON'T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
advertised in this section, write us. We'll tell 
you “Where to Buy It.” | 





Facsimile Etching Prints 











AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
We invite you to Membership in our 
*Print-A-Month’ Club 
Membership in this Club is open to business men who apply 
on their stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ly, and are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 

of Facsimile Etching Prints as productive advertising. 


THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CoO., INC. 
Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 
Planned Advertising Ideas 
Direct-by-mail e« Blotters e Calendars 
25 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 




















Knickerbocker 
Display Sales 
Cases do a 
100 per 

cent 

selling 

job 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 





2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, III. 











COMPARE OUR PRICES on 
LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 
—and compare the quality of our work. Then 
you'll know why we are nationally known as 
producers of Lithographed Letterheads and Ad- 
vertising Material at LOW COST. Write today 
for our newest price-list and sample portfolio. 

UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 











Three new British Publications of interest 
to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of thanks, the 
political meeting, the social function—this book 
tells the executive how to acquit himself with 
ease and effectiveness. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London “Sales Management”) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epigrams, wise- 
cracks and snatches of verse for the Convention 
or after-dinner Speaker, the salesman and the 
story teller. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 
Please remit by International Money Order 


THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND 
By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 


Helps the reader to live effectively by giving 
him the secret key to the minds of others. 
248 Pages. Cloth. $2.50 Postpaid 


PROFITABLE LEISURE 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 
A practical and stimulating guide for those who 
want to employ their leisure to some purpose. 
os 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c Postpaid 

This book explains the secret of the good mixer. 
It is of special interest to Salesmanagers and 
Salesmen. 

ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 

FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
AND OFFICE MANAGEMENT. By 
Frailey, Duddy, Cradit. The first two 
parts of this book are devoted to busi- 
ness correspondence, while the remainder 
deals largely with the mechanics of office 
management. Actual business letters are 
reproduced in the letter section with 
paragraphs describing the purposes of 
the various kinds of letters such as letters 
to salesmen, letters to collect money, let- 
ters to build good-will, etc. In the office 
management section there are illustra- 
tions and descriptions of a number of 
modern office machines. American Tech- 
nical Society. $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. By 
H. K. Nixon, Ph.D., assistant professor 
in the School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Here is a comprehensive textbook 
designed for the student. It covers much 
familiar ground, as such a book must, but 
it is modern and well handled. The prin- 
ciples, each of which is covered by a 
separate chapter are: 1. An appealing 
product or service. 2. Marketability. 3. 
The arresting and impelling theme. 4. 
Identifying and distinguishing the prod- 
uct. 5. Effective presentation. (Twelve 
paragraphs deal with effective presenta- 
tion, one each for copy, copy techniques, 
layout, illustrations, printing, engraving, 
media, newspapers, magazines, radio, di- 
rect advertising and sign advertising.) 
6. Coordinated effort. 7. Improvement 
through measurement. McGraw Hill 
Book Company. $4.00. 


HOW TO BUILD THE RADIO AUDI- 
ENCE. By Douglas Duff Connah. Any- 
body with money to pay time charges can 
assemble and broadcast a radio program. 
But getting an audience for that program 
is a horse of a different color. With three 
forewords and a preface Mr. Connah, 
when he gets under way, contributes a 
valuable volume to_ business-building 
literature. He tells all (well, nearly all) 


of the methods used to win publicity, 
build good-will, attract listeners and pro- 
mote popularity for radio programs. The 
book fairly seethes with specific in- 
stances and stories of actual cases in 
which the technique of the radio publicity 
man is revealed in all its varying phases. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


THE HANDBOOK OF ADVERTIS- 
ING. E. B. Weiss, vice president, the 
Grey Advertising Agency, is listed as 
editor-in-chief of this volume. Assisting 
him as advisory editors were F. C. Ken- 
dall, editor, Advertising and Selling, and 
Carroll B. Larrabee, managing editor, 
Printers’ Ink. Both Mr. Kendall and Mr. 
Weiss were formerly staff members of 
Printers’ Ink. These three men, perhaps 
as much as any other three men in 
America, were fitted by training and ex- 
perience to prepare this book. The book 
itself lives up to what we might expect 
from three such widely experienced re- 
porters and observers in advertising. 
Widely experienced men, such as Harford 
Powel, John Allen Murphy, L. J. Ray- 
mon, Arnold Rau and others, contribute 
chapters dealing with the phase of ad- 
vertising with which they are most fami 
liar. Here is a worth-while contribution 
to advertising’s literature which, we be- 
lieve, will be a valuable addition to any 
advertising man’s library—or the library 
of any man who pays for advertising. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $5.00. 


HOW TO USE YOUR BANK. By Wil- 
liam H. Kniffin, vice president, Rockville 
Center Trust Company. Mr. Kniffin has 
written several other books on banking 
This one is a discussion of the relation- 
ship of a bank to its customers. It should 
interest most business men, particularly 
the man who feels that he is not obtaining 
the service he has a right to expect from 
his banker. We were particularly im- 
pressed by the chapter on loans. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.00. 
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